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A WEEKLY REVIEW THE GERMAN 


German roads will get you 
there - so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
impressive view of the Alps in 
silhouette? The route we 
recommend is 290 miles long. 
From It; at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well into 
the mountains. 

In Germany's deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
From Lindau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Allgau uplands and the 
Berchtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 

sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
the Zugspitze, Germany’s 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neuschwansteln, with Its fairy- 
tale castle, or Oberammergau 

home of the world-famous ’ 

Passion Play. ■ 

Visit Germany and let the 

Alpine Route be your guide. 


1 Oberammergau 

2 Konigssee 

3 Lindau 

4 Neuschwanstein Castle 
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E Hiher ihe American government 
ior American public opinion is 
|y surprised by the Soviet delegn- 
i walk out from the Geneva missile 
L 

ishinglon has from the outset ac- 
td as genuine the Soviet threats that 
deployment of medium-range US 
iii Europe would mark the end 
current round of talks, 
lithe US government continues to 
loathe assumption that adjourn- 
i of the Geneva INF missile talks 
planned long in adyancc by the So* 
Union as a firm feature of Russian 
Ming tactics. 

li sira was to intimidate as mueh of 
jsltm European public opinion as 
fable, to foment fear and uncertainty, 
hubjttt Nato to increasing political 
lion due to domestic disputes and to 
purage the gradual decoupling of 
gem Europe from Nato and the Al- 
fa pact. ■ 

pit view of the situation is one rea- 
phy the Reagan administration took 
Bemporary breakdown of the Geneva 
| extremely calmly. 

Biding members of the US govern* 
f continue to be convinced ihul 
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Page 2: Quest for disarmament goes on; A 
tactical ploy In staggering deployment; East 
Bloc hits bsck with new weapons. 

Page 3: Debate sharpens up party diffe- 
rences; Bundestag vote signal for big 
powers to act. 

Page 4: The reasoning behind the strategy 
behind the missiles deployment. 

The Americans continue to say there 
must, if medium-range missiles cannot 
be banned entirely from Europe, be ap- 
proximate parity in missile strength. 

The Russinns demand equal reduc- 
tions by both sides, which would to all 
intents and purposes force Nato to di- 
spense with medium-range missiles in 
Europe while allowing the Soviet Union 
to retain its existing superiority. 

Vet this Soviet superiority has already 
begun to undermine the political poten- 
tial for resistance of part of Western Eu- 
ropean public opinion, at least, as seen 
from Washington. 

America, and by no means merely the 
US government, is increasingly playing 
special attention in this .context to (he 
Federal Republic of Germany. , 

Respite the line luken by the current 
Bonn government the Federal Republjc 
is fell to bo increasingly susceptible to 
both intimidation bids by and friendly 
gestures from Moscow, 

The American media paid at least as 
much attention to the Cologne SPD con- 
ference decision ngninsl missile deploy- 
ment as they did to the Bonn Bundes- 
tag’s majority decision in favour of Nato 
missile modernisation. 

In Britain, America’s longstanding 
ally, the Opposition Labour Party has 
Continued on page 3 
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In tune! Bonn Chanceilor Helmut Kohl (left) and France's President Mitterrand In 
Bonn lor talks. . . . (Phoio: B 4 ndcsl?ildsielle) 

Collapse of missiles negotiations 
dominates Paris-Bonn talks 

rr^wd crises dominated the France- ■. r ; V::/ 
of the Gene- 

va talks on medium-range missiles. .The v#'.; X’i? X,*\; ’£■ 

other was the imminent financial cqllap- ' V ■ . ' * , , 

sc' of the European Community. jn the early 1950s because of French ob- 

M. Mitterrand and the Bonn Chancel- jections. .... . . ., , 

lor, Herr Kohl, both regretted the style- If it had been set iip, Europe’s securi- 

ment by Mr Andropov but were confi- ty interests today would have comman- 
dent Euromissiles would reappear on ded much' greater importance' between 
the agenda in Geneva and elsewhere. the superpowers. ,, , 

Increasing importance is likely to be European hopes were disappointed 
attached to the conference on security and subsequently concentrated on eco- 
and disarmament in Europe that is due n omic integration, but it too has now 
to begin on 17 January in Stockholm. reached a Critical stage: •’ 1 ! 

It is sad to recall that the European .The time has irrevocably come for a 

Defence Community failed to get going realignment of EEC contributions, the 


P. w for propaganda rea- 

3ffqrd to. end the Geneva 
IP^eandfpraii. 1 

f foveijn^nt officials note that the 
gphas yei to seek a pretext for en- 
Start talks on strategic arms re- 
P0i«so held in Geneva. 

Rffl* ^ ecn official expressions 
Washington that the INF 
K bMn interni Pted, but apart. 
IM-MbmiUb there is a feeling 
L, , ° r re »*f that -an increasingly 
IJ" “ d fruitless debate has been 
r ° rc * n g both sides to pause 

|te ic «TJs are well aware, how* 
diplomatic ploy in 
IK?.** heighten tension within 

l^filrther. 1 

n no substantial change 
/® t#leB mid Soviet Union 
iW ,be thlks began two 
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German scientist In space 
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in the early 1950s because of French ob- 
jections. .... . ... 

If it had been set iip, Europe’s securi- 
ty interests, today would have comman- 
ded much' greater importance. between 
the superpowers. „ , 

European hopes were disappointed 
and subsequently concentrated on eco- 
nomic integration, but it too has now 
reached a Critical stage: ■ ■ ' ' ' ! 

■The time has irrevocably come for a 
realignment of EEC contributions, the 
containment of agricultural expenditure, 
a final decision on when -Spain and Por- 
tugal'are to join the European Comrriti-' 
nity -ahd ah 1 Increase In 'Community 
funds. i. • i 

■As the interests Of individual mem- 
ber-countries arc affected in different 
ways. a sdliiiion can only be arrived at 

by means of a conipromi&e. 1 

One such -package deal- settlement tif • . 
all 'these problems was- the Stuttgart 
package,- sb ea llecl "after (he venue of last 
June’s EEG summit. ■ ' -■' ' ' *' 

Cutting back the cost of the Common 
Agrioiiltui'al Policy is the toughest pro- 
blem 1 because French farmers are afraid 1 
of being'hit; 1 •' : ' a:,! • \ *' ' 

: They are worHed* about suffering fi- 
nancial losses when Spain and Portugal 
join the Common Market too. - 

The meeting between Herr KohF&nd' 
M-- Mitterrand failed to kfesolve all the 
differences, so further expert 'talkk tire' 
planned in preparation' for the-DeOfttri* 1 
ber Athens EEC summit. 

’ The European- Community has reja-' 


The first Wait European asironaui m , rniumhla The European- uommumty nas rea-- 

42 (foreground) (loafing In the Spacelab dn board tH p McfiiehbUra 35 U^i ched a turning point at' which it needs a!’ 
MdToJof S” «MWh “ M fresh Earop, an a « Ui .oWard further 
American WcHnedloal engineer, are Eiwpttb development. — " l 
nine days In ipace. Spacelab waa bullt ln Weat aarmany ( . (^ibYdpa) • 1 •: : (d« TagctejJligei, 36 Nowm^r 1 1983) 

Space Agency (ESA). 1 


•• -i -(Def Tagcts'jiligel, 26 November 1983) 
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Geneva fails blit quest for 


13 o(h sides are of course lo blarrie'fQj--- 

■*T fP e collapse of the Geneva 'INF'" 
missile talks 

Both the Americans and the Russians 
were far too late in deciding on specific 
rapprochement moves, although Mos- 
cow alone is to blame for the unnecessa- 
ry breakdown. 

The Bundestag majority in favour of 
missile deployment merely reaffirmed a 
Nato decision that had been a known 
fact for yeara. 

There were cogent reasons for how 

the voting went in.Bonn. The balance of 
, power was at stake, and it is the sine Qua 

non of any negotiated settlement. So 
was transatlantic trust. 

Conversely, the many Social Democ- 
rats who voted against deployment did 
so to give political expression to a'justi- 
fied anxiety about the basis of security 
polity m Western public opinion . , 

In both cases it would be wrong to i 
apportion blame. ■ Everyone . agrees that 

q Th Sl f<?r dlsarmament conti- { 
i L?, ,s no Wfl y *«' which a stable i 

balance of power can otherwise be ensu- 5 
| red in the long term. 

red 0 .™"?' ,“ paci,y and s “««s-oricnta- n 
ted negotiations on arms control and di- 

l . sarmament have been equally important s , 

'• ; Harme| S R° f Nal ° . p ^ ,ic y sj nce the 1969 r < 

: Ha ™ el Re P° rt - They still are. f 

; . They form part of a concept on which 

1 s Europeans insisted at the time, but | n 

i S mL S0Vlet u SS ' 20 and the US need to ai 
modernise have upset the balance to the \h 
demment of detente as the target ' h 

. lltr * hBS now come *<» restore the 0 f 

: SSX? '"I 969 ' if wm be an * m POr- 2 

nt task for l he Europeans at the an- n> 

■S-5V- of Nat ° talks. ° c 

Bonn at all events plans to 'insist on F« 

1 Bue ind 3 ,! 0 k T “ P lhc P oli,ic “' d ialo^ ■ 
wkh u he ,T de ran 8 e ° r cooperation wc 

; ■h*^ffiSMl 6! ‘ pressedby ™ 

At the EEC summit in Athens it plans rfa 

| TVT ' sai ' e de p l°yme n t in lhc West is to 

TJ.be followed by East Bloc “coun 

ced m S S 5 | e5, ” ,he Kremlit 'J'«sun„oun- 

in iba 

i^sssstss. ' ■ 

coS: 0 tSd betninsiaii ' d “'^ , 

ViS “ ^ the Sovic?. cow 

Hiss 1 

i 

SiSSS * 

Czechoslovakia. .. aDil and neva 

wlvs WPera in the Soviet Union than 

rornny in^our'onhe movt "" Uni - 

decisions into question. : . pou|lcal has ™ 
Bw Were ,n ...inter o;' ,i|n, mf 


goes on 


,«■ i’ 

ar-V-tb advocate a demonstration of joint de- 
F termination oil Europe's part in this 
connection. 

is Bonn will also be advocating a dear 
c course on negotiations when US Sccre- 
i- tary of Slate George Shultz arrives in the 
i- German capita I for talks on 6 December. 

Mr Andropov's statement following 
J the Soviet walk-out at Geneva lias chan- 
3 ged the framework conditions for the 

‘ b ?-„ there Hre stil1 enou 8h rounds 

• or talks still operative at which construc- 
tive work can be done. 

toi? 6 StBrt strate 8 ic arms reduction 
talks are continuing for the time being, 
and they are by no means a no-hoper 
always assuming they don't get dragged 

into the vortex of the INF debacle 

■u p ^' e ? na ^ BFR taIks on mutual 
balanced force reductions in Central 
Europe, now in their llth year, will 
whatever happens resume after the 
Christmas recess. 

foi 1 ? 6 , Geneva disarmament talks are 
fairiy close to reaching agreement on a 

W^i " wea P° ns . while in 
StockhoJm *. European disarmament 
conference is to be launched on 17 Ja- 
nuary. 

It is planned as working its way from 

security and confidence-building mcasu- 

Europ e SPep ' nC d,sarmament mov cs in 

Inr 1 ?,-!! 8 * u Ck,lolm co,,rere,,ce in particu- 
Inr wii show how, keen East and West 

them! 1 CP,nE UP ,he diaIo B ue between 

The Bonn government plans a spate 
° fdl 'PiomBtie activity beforehand, if in- i 
eluded the tulks held in East Berlin by < 

ddenate' V h^' Bonil ‘ s disurn ‘anicm i 

S}“~. wlil > ; 

Foreign Minister Gepschcr will be 
welcoming his Hungarian and Rumu- e 

New Y P rtl UnihC " t0 Bonn in Uto *1 
New Year. Further meeting? at Ministe- 
rial level are planned. ' ' l,q 


In Vienna the next meeting between 
Herr Genscher and Mr Gromyko has 
been mooted. But the crucial stimulus 
for successful negotiations must come 
from the superpowers themselves. 

The only promising way of providing 
it is tor them lo resume their direct dia- 
logue at high, not to say the highest, le- 
vel. 

Herr Genscher has suggested a meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers in Stockholm to 
start the European disarmament confe- 
rence. 
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Pht Bundestag decision in favour of 
Laying the new American mtssi- 
l Germany has put an end to years 

L decision that mattered was made 
* Nato Council in 12 December 


East Bloc hits 
back with 
new weapons 

Iwdlng politicians in the East Bine 
countries are none too happy wlth^he 
decision they have reached 
Western diplomatic sources in Mn« 

T a 1 umb “ »<■ -pS pointere 
The Rumanian leadtr. Mr CeauS' 

fcr rntuioe, has criticised both the US 

Sggps 

thaVlhc doltlT h - a ' ed « l 10 fa "°y 

^£-2S!&"Sfl6nr:. 

tg&SSissS*: 

•ive on the issue* , 11, ^ i •** - 
Many GDR arid Czech dtlzens vrill be 


- . 7l! Ht w , 0llld provide nn opportunity of 

e J? ,d jJ* tl,e ,lllks hetween Mr Sliuit/. and 
Mr Gromyko tiiat were cnncellcd lust 
September. 

. c Th . e ln [ ks between the US and Soviet 
i hore ign Ministers were envisaged as a 
precursor lo a superpower .summit meet- 
mg. A meeting between Mr Reagan and 

than ever° P ° V <S m ° re urgently ncctJ c d 
Tltnt is what Herr Genscher mainly 
means when he says that the Stockholm 
conference could lend a stimulus to the 
resumption of negotiations on medium- 
range missiles. 

Moscow’s claim to a monopoly, ex- 
pressed m terms of the Soviet demand 
for consideration of British and French 
nuclear systems, remains the crucial 
threshold to a solution. 

The SPD's rejection of missile de- 
ployment may not have called into ques- 
on lire consensus on foreign and sccu- 

Bunrf. | ,Cy red by th,: convention..! 

Bundestag parties. . 

But if it didn’t, there is every reason 
for the Social Democrats lo return lo the 

majority r ° PC ° S lhc conlllion 

SPD views on strengthening conven- 
tionnl Nato defences would never he 
Feasible without specific results in arms 

control and disarmament. 

The coalition would do well l0 ho- , 
tour and tnkc at Tuce Value the SPD's i 
2 ,tmcn ‘ *0 the foundations □? 
common poiiey, such us Niitu, Uumpc 

widuil" USA a " d Cri ‘ IC '" rri - d ^ l ’ i P 
This national consensus will then he 1 
even surer to outlive the dispute over the p 
deployment decision. « 

• i- H WJ.iiell r 

(ueneral-Anzdger Runn. 26 November | VH.i) 


^ tftCtlCHl J — *— vioficinn in favour of 

in stagger! 

deployment * rsCoundl in 12 Dccembcr 

^Eol it would have been aimost impos- 
or •ethnical reasons, 0lM L without Bundestag approval to ini- 
titgon *ay«, nine aKBfcJCjni the deployment part of the 
not ore the next round of ijcS^ek decision after the failure of 
range missile deploy^ iSceneva arms control talks. 

Tkroad is now dear for the statio- 


Lll ™iy iTlieroad is now dear for the statio- 

wiisliington is still consbfti ofPershing 2 missiles in Germany. 
1110,1 “ ,,d Balian proposals hjlitihis is not the only reason why the 
announce this intermission aWof the ^deployment debate marks the 
te opportunity of negotia^inoing oiT a new phase. The many 
the superpowers it entails Rdies in the Bundestag have opened 
According to the !evC ra! new security and domestic 

government officials have fay, Icy perspectives. 

. For one thing, it is now clear where 

Deliherntions by the Brosirt! to party stands. The SPD has formally 
group, led by the No. 3 manm aplded the about-turn from appro- 
Department, Richard S. But |U | io rejecting the deployment - 
included in a report to Nifoft sifting that had been a tacitly estab- 
M misters in December. fact within the partv for some 

The battery of nine Pershiiji r . ' '. ' 
ped to Germany after the Boafc The fxterit to which the common 

ag decision in favour of mid jjuiid of the SPD/FDP coalition on 
Dccenfbc W '^ be opera,ion ^ airily had already been eroded when 

Government officials at « J- 

processed to be not clearwtah 

soyiet Union was to walk out eft RlKClQn Willk-Hllt 
teva talks when the Pershinp.n RUWldU UUl 

;cred or when they were , atafe Cortlnu9d (rom page , 

But they were keenly det»tB| rtobeen able to commit itself to unila- 
her it would he belter to combi lid nuclear disarmament without being 
wo rounds of missile talks life Ssniissed as soft. 

N F and Start, next year. Yet many influential Congressmen ir 
Or maybe it would be betirf ufeshington have long ceased to fee 
icm separate and wait for ihcR^R that the Opposition SPD In Gcr 
) return to the conference labk Sany is as firmly committed to Nato a\ 
Most experts are reliably ffjrafe?' 

? in favour of separation becawP®* seemm 8 composure with whicl 
Jn't want the Europeans to haw^ us government hus registered t hi 

.i_ J .■nilrriwioM - f i L _ ■ vir ...li .. 


Ministers in December. , 
The battery of nine Pershiiii, 
ped to Germany afier the Bojafa 

lag decision in favour of raid 
ploymem will be operational hi 
December. 

Government officials at mi 
prolcssed to be not clear wtak 
Soyiel Union wns to walkoultfa 
nevn talks when the Pershingsim 
vered or when they weretaktniE 
vice. 

But they were keenly debitej 
ther it would he better to combi 
two rounds of missile talks in ft 
INF and Start, next year. 

Or maybe it would be better U 
them separate and wait for the Re 
to return to (he conference table. 

Most experts are reliably report 
he in favour of separation becais 


Ul »K|HIIU(IUII KMM) “ 1 .■ 

don't want the Europeans lofo!|P us HWernment hus registered 
in the preparations Tor the lint »iff“ f kdownDrthe ,NF talks cannot 
ken by the US delegation at d«SL fact ,hat lhe u . s ' Sov iet dialogui 
talks. weaker anain nt a crucial nni 


uneasy not only about US missiles hut 
also about the extra missiles that are 
being deployed by the USSR. 

The Soviet propaganda machine ha*; 

mem!*d n8,y SUPP,ied argl,menls and fo- 
mented anxiety on this score. 

The nuclear clash, which as Moscow 

sees it would mainly take place in Ger- 

5J5JJ Wlli be made the worse by the 

,t P aSr' fresh SoVi '' misslles in 

What can, be said agdinst the AmpH 

SS-S 1 *” 1 ""-”-"- 

hlhi lk lake a J1uclear war more pro- 
babie, whereas Soviet missiles serve^he 

^purpose observing peace 

th7o. Waf l aW Pact bountnes, especially 

be deSL^T th ® new missiles are to 

l b «>td4»io„ aV ' 10 acfcept ^ mI - 

thivWeritX a lP°P u,ar One. rind whet 
0?n decisiqn may ye , | Ie ahea<| for (he 


*«jr nit li;* oeiegaaon ana*: 

tiilk.s. f 0 * 11 weaker again at a crucial pui 

rtv ii.n A ...i ,i* .< , . „ „ M ii^ ere > s little consolation to he ga 
the S 7 ? r " ,C ''“'.’rJafeexplHmuion put forward 

B«l in the 1070 duSJ " h ' ch il ’ 
win have been deployed i. Hp A^po^ nof sure for '.he' 
.... , . LJ . ijjywhatis io happen next, 

lhc remaining Pershing 2 s The cautious rapprochement heh 
supplied at intervals of severed t superpowers only got going < 
over a two-yeur period becaia* is year; the latest. Russian ■ move 
iHctuniig them is slow going. ude the going even tougher. 

The full complement of cnii»i*ijwe are no facts yet to suppnr 
will not be in position until 1981. g^dence shown by a number of V 
Ideas of pulling this staggerd** [°f K °Hjcials that. Moscow will r< 
ry to good use in negotiations e wnferenee (able in Geneva ii 
ced back in the days of the Carton v. * lr; ■ 
nistration. *• u 18 fairly clear in Wasl 

The pundits who have i>lw.p*J t0 ° fe, 

‘ha. the Russians would not.* lht 

ssassnss ftsassr*^ 

rati-srr.s 

will be back, they hopefully dajj. p missile deployment ; 


tneriikof Russian lack o 

(Kalner Stadt- Aiueiger. 22 No«fr WJJ* count is felt to be fairly 

zrzr—zZXZiX* p ™p« a '« h 


cleriJ's™ 1 ™'?. ®° ahead with a nu- 

' 1 “ u ^ Peter ScjdliLz . 
(Kieler NicbrhbifQ, 2 A Nor«Bi^«r | 93 J> 


it ■ ~ Soviet proposals b 

Sftc Overman Srit®*, br pi» down hav 

r-WcsRm.fc.vwwjrtH.BSgafr ™ V '“ hin 8 lon 

p»ifc»vre*MVfe«*.w»'3j « interested in limitir 
Nwynom : Otlo Him. BddOf. w* £5 ."wemisation for mainlu mil 

EMiUogu^.wiHcHflr .Swcrift^ i «flt .... 1 Ior m 8 ,n *y "nl 

tHJlipnffl V i I Q«.o fol9M n« 0 M - u tTT • ■ ■ 

*nM*jb*cnfMnou 45 . rp, a “ begun is schedult 

rVW^byCWNriWB^w^fiicli.Hwi^ . . M i( OVeil.a five-VMr 

In the USA, M: MASS MAW® 8 ** 1 ^ w 7*1 J. j* 1101 

Wni3M>8Uw.HmYt&.HY.itOU. ' . - ifca mil ! V * l decide tO 

M vtKXM ■*** THE omiM wM 3 ' .4? ,1,lu ^l reduction after all 

« coop*nU 6 n wNh M ^UJa g»tjf v : na a. . ^ 

[ n*w*pip«r« or «M y tum ' even 

ttat then 

m •» BonrHponfwK* pimm - ■ ■ Uqres * ‘iTWcstem 

nurtwr WIMI ippaan on ^ ■ K aus Am 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Missiles debate sharpens 
up party differences 





the Schniidt-Genscher government col- 
lapsed has become obvious. . 

FDP MP Helmut Schfifcr, who once 
opposed the change of coalition part- 
ners, now says that many then misun- 
derstood Genscher. It was obvious now 
that Genscher was right. 

In (his respect, the CDU/CSU/FDP 
coalition has been strengthened still fur- 
ther by the deployment debate. 

The SPD's position has also improv- 
ed. AfLer leaving . former Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt in the lurch, the party 
has come out of the twilight and is now 
unified. 

The Social Democrats have become a 
genuine alternative to the coalition par- 
ties, though they still have to clarify 
their stance, especially towards Nato. . 

This can only he welcomed because il 
wil make it easier for voters to decide in 
future. If the SPD had done this before 
(lie general election in March, we would 
today be able to sny with even more cer- 
tainty that the electorate at the time vo- 
ted in favour of the two-truck Nulo deci- 
sion. 


But the SPD will have to pay the price 
for its clear stand. Helmut Schmidt, a 
lone fighter now, left no doubt that he 
will continue lo speak up. What he will 
say will be ammunition for the SPD’s 
political opponents, whether he likes it 
or not.. . , 

Moreover, the Schmidt school of 
thought within the SPD is. probably not 
as weak as-.it seemed in the Bundestag 
debate. . 

.Unless the. party makes a point of ac- 
commodating dissenters, he could still 
rally considerable support. 

The insights interms of security policy 
that have, come from the deployment 
debate are even more important. 

Moscow will now .have to come tp 
terms with the fact that its hope of stop- 
ping or delaying the deployment \yith 
the. help of the peace movement and 
pacifists was illusory. 

The Kremlin will have to re-draft its 
policy. 

Many Moscow watchers predict that 
the politicians in the Politburo will gain 
the upper hand over the military whom 
they will force to go along with a more 
accommodating course. In any event. 
Moscow now knows where it'slands 
with the West. ' • 

There was hope throughout the Bun- 


destag debate that the start of the de- 
ployment would not spell the end of the 
Geneva talks. 

The debate also made it clear that the 
Bonn government is not prepared to 
forgo the security concept on which the 
two-track decision was based. It intends 
to follow through realistically and stick 
to the tenet that the ultimate goal of an 
arms buildup is to bring about an arms 
reduction. 

Since it has become obvious that still 
non-existent Western missiles are usu- 
less in making Moscow reduce its arsen- 
al, the idea now is to achieve this by ac- 
tually deploying the new systems. 

The five years.it will take before 'all 
the . missiles are . in place . will provide 
: scope for talks on a balanced arms limi- 
tation on the lowest possible level. 

The debate has also, demonstrated a 
qualitative change in security policy. 

.. Arms debates have. turned into disar- 
mament debates. 

Defence Minister Manfred Wflmer: 
“The key (o peace lies in the political 
sector." It is a combination of equal se- 
curity and confidence building. , 

There is a definite chance that this 
will be realised in the East was well. As 
Helmut Schmidt put it; the more the nu- 
clear buildup progresses the more- peo- 
ple close ranks. 

Peace movements in East and West 
have made politicians think and curbed 
the influence of the military. 

The dominant mood in the debate was 
hope, overshadowing anjf/. 

This is the most important asset in the 
generally positive balance sheet of the 
debate. HeinzgQnter Klein 

(Der Tagossplegc!. 23 November 1983) 


B otli superpowers have demonstrated 
credibility by delivering on their 
threats or promises. 

The USA began bringing Pershing 2 
purls to this country the day after the 
Bundestag approved deployment. 

And the Soviets walked out of the 
Geneva arms control talks, us they had 
threatened to do if the missiles were de- 
ployed- The arms race is on again. 

But (he last word has not yet been 
spoken, and no-one knows whether the 
talking is really over. 

The words announcing the end of the 
Genevu negotiations have been conflic- 
ting or at least open to interpretation. 

Words like "not be continued," "en- 
ded," “broken orf." and “suspended" 
have been used. ' 

Messages on the issue may have been 
deliberately kepi, vague because the So- 
viets are reluctant lo shut the door. 

It is. however, a fact that the arsenal 
will not be reduced. It will be built up 
further. 

Some political changes .are also be- 
coming visible. The bleak' view in the 
East Bloc media had been anticipated. 

The more interesting and disquieting 
initial responses to the Bundestag's 
green light for deployment can be found 
in Western newspapers — and 1 few of 
them are jubilant. f : 

One exception is the. French daily Le 
Quotidien de Paris which writes: : ,, The 
whole of Europa should rejoice." - 
Many commentators regard the Bun- 
destag vole as a new danger for the 
West, They: interpret the Opposition’s 
vote against as a tendency, towards a 
“national-neutralistic adventure" 1 by 

Germany^ • • '• ; 

“Has pacifism injected a new irratio- 
nal component into German - politics . 
asks Les Demieres NouveUcs d’Alsace. 

. . Ope of the answers: reads: "The Ger- 
man sickness 1 remains a timely issue. 
(Les Echos). ... ' ' ' V 

Other .newspapers see things more in 


Bundestag vote 
signal for big 
powers to act 

perspective and some even show unders- 
tanding for the "widespread despon- 
dency over the fact that the nuclear arms 
race has been stepped up." (The Guar- 
dian). 

There is also understanding for the 
concern that the deployment of the new 
missiles "could restrict a future conflict 
to European territory.” (The Times). .. : 

The extent to which relief oyer the 
Bundestag vote goes hand-in- hand with 
massive fears is, most clearly expressed 
by the French cpmraentatqr who. now 
sees West Germany placed jn the role of 
a "privileged" Nato partner. Germany, 

he writes, "has assumed ari unpreceden- 
ted nuclear responsibility because the 
new missiles can reach the Soviet Onipii 
from German territory. " He Hsks: “HaVe 
the Germans come! of ,age in military 
tertns7" (Liberation): 

The Western media pay little attention 
to the fact that most of the protest 
afeairist new" missiles is also directed 
against tfie'Soviet overkill potential." 

The fact that' the $PD stressed at its 
Cologne party congress that if was firm- 
ly committed to the Western' Alliance as 
the only guarantor of Germany's securi- 
ty has made virtually ho impressiori. ' 

:■ This 'ii riot surprising' becaiise '^veit 
the Borin govern rrt Bn't arts ab if the So- 
cial Democrats, along with the Greeks; 
were demanding that Nato be dissolved. 
.. Byi the same token; the SPD Willi fuel 
mistrust in the East Bldt of'it continues 
to couple its rejection of the deployment 
with inferences' that the Bonn governJ 
ment is obsessed, with new missiles. " ' 


Ts it so hard to see that this political 
tug-of-war at- home must harm this 
country interms of foreign policy? 

British Gallup polls show that 48' per 
cent’ of the respondents- irt both Britain 
and West Germany reject deployment. 
The figure for Italy is 61 per cent. • 

The fact that the Western media do 
not conclude from this that Lhe British 
and the Italians arc also headed for a 
“national-rieutralistic adventure" cun 
only be noted with bitter resignation. . 

What is more important is the fact 
that the Bonh governmfent now has eve- 
ry redson to' seek broad acceptance of 
the Bundestag's approval of the de- 
ployment. The voters are probably not 
as undivided on this issue as the coali- 
tion's ‘MPs.'' •' 

Blit even if the Bundestag 1 decision 
had been -made agai nst the wish of the 
majority of the people,' the arisWer still 
cannot be ail extra+pariitffneritary oppo- 
sition, as urged by the Greens: 

' This would not only create ciVil -war- 
like conditions in this 1 country i if Wduld 
also make Bbnn’s foreign policy posi- 
tion untenable: 

< What nobody- could possibly have wi- 
shed for h&s become a fact: 1 the nuclefir 
arsenal Is being 1 boosted and the build- 
up istaking'place on dtefthafl 'territory/ 1 
■ : If ever there : was a'timO for 'govern- 
ment and opposition to puli in the same 
direction this 1 is St: But this means that 
both have to face 1 facts. ; 

The fact that Germany is Seking WayS 
and means to overcome the 1 deadly nu- 
clear deterrent strategy does not 1 mean 1 
that it is unreliable. ■ V 

- The search is simply dufc'lo the special 
situation of a’ divided country whose in- 
terests don't coindde^ with 'those bf ei-' 
therofthe'super^owers. 1 ,: 

One of the iriost important 'tasks' for 
both the govern merit and the opposition 
is to iriake this Cfear’abrbad. 1 ■ 

1 • - ! " ‘ Nans Wem er 'Kettehbh dh 

i: (KflinerSUdt-Anzeiger. 24 November 1983^ 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


The reasoning behind the strategy 
behind the missiles deployment 

' nntenfial fnr Pi irArtd in nn^i. J I 1 ■ 


SUdcicursciieZ^frung 


potential for Europe is ensured by the 
stationing 6f US nuclear weapons of va- 
rying range in Europe. 

‘The link with the strategic level is 
mainly established by weapons in Eur- 

T he has voted t „ accept ^ “ S? n< ! 

p^piT.n a », 0 0 ^ in 

nrTt 0 r„e IS peX P :r red ^ ^fton theSf,^^ T 

a Th si pi 6 ? 10 SPKIfic ' h0llehl aboul ;;r ency toward ,he nre, - s,Vike ° st ™ t - 

^ss^t^rst 

Others say it is part of a US strategy trnJ bor ® dee P ,nt ° the earth, for des- tian, serves the purpose of n.ralxw 
of nuclear warfare in Europe and ^ T" 8 Under *‘ ound bu ^er targets. the enemy's mdiuT an d l 

weapon system that will bring the world 0 r & ■ ma ^ r of the head quarters dership in a surpris7strike 

much nearer the brink of nuclear Wor. S[£ e „ S fl 0V,et P ° l ^ Cal Ieaders ’ The miss- The Soviet Union win then in ,h„ 

Both sides base their views on the ,u has a range of 1,800km, which means next stage of the onemtinn h* as .. ’5 

echnical features of the missile and the Germany fl cannot in nuclear terms by means oUnterenf? 

■orresponding uses to which it can be reach Moscow - . nenlal ballistic missi™™ 5 ° m,ercwnli ‘ 

Its simnnrt* ' ■ ■ Snv^r ^ C T m?nd centre ? of major As P™ ^ the transition from a dctcr- 

tralv « JX 11 WI " make Nat ° fn T* (Hrmy P™ 10 g sirniegy the PersC 

trategy more credible. 18 Soviet militnry parlance ns frnmo he argues has such i irnurJu , n . g ’ 

Opp„„eo ts SO y deployment is the SIart well be hi. "" fr °" ,S) the nVco“ ‘l £ 

on and based^o hai, ! n ®. fr r om Wash * n 8- a P lhe eve . nl ° r R Soviet attack a strike ca . n 0,1 110 account afford to dispense 

5^i^-d n .l^ ,h “" ue,tar ^ 


be keen to eliminate them as soon as 
possible. 

If the Warsaw Pad takes the point of 
the flexible response, Pershing 2 should 
genuinely boost the deterrent effect If 
not, the missile will, to say the least, not 
contribute toward stabilisation in any 
conceivable crisis, let alone war. 

One popular line of argument against 
the Persiliilg 2 in the peace movement is 
constantly reiterated by a majority of 
Green MPs in the Bonn Bundestag. 

t -„ , M.,‘ h r,! J . n i! ed S ' a '5 s - 10 1"°'« Pelra 


“ *i«=t«sary response 
to the Soviet SS -20 build-up. ■ 

Others say it is part of a US strategy 
of nuclear warfare in Europe and a 
weapon system that will bring the world 

much nearer the brink of nuclear War. 

Both sides base their views on the 
echnical features of the missile and the 
corresponding uses to which it can be 

^ Its supporters say it will make Nato 
strategy more credible. 

Opponents say deployment is the start 
of a new strategy hailing from Washing- 
ton, and based on a belief that nuclear 
war can be waged and won. 

The basic idea of Nato strategy is an- 
parent from its name: the flexible re- 
sponse strategy. Its aim is to be able to 

&^ bly t0 
. But ' he aggressor must be kept aues- 
sing what Nat o‘ s response would be in 
any gK-en situation. This, straiegic plan- 
nens hope, will have a twofold effect ■ . 
First, the aggressor would be unable 

W ^rn counter-measure' 

West m'il’h. n,US ' "'''I 5 ' thW bc01luse 
West might use nuclear weapons he is 

In terms of the. logic of flexible re- 
sponse Nato needs a full range of wca- 

SDons^ 011 ,l8ry 0ptions to use in re- 
sponse to any conceivable form of flt . 


. iicuuquuriers 

is c early being considered as a realistic Tl,is urgument is not accepted by ev- 
option by Nato in Brussels. ports holding such dillercn. views " 

The aim is to knock out the leadership Dcfcnce Minister Manfred Wtirner and 

Of alfnrkina rtml. nfii, ru» u «si. , ..... . 


„ „■ l * r w “-“ jc,cu ■* ** realistic 
option by Nato in Brussels. 

The aim is to knock out the leadership 
of attacking tank units, at least in the 
snort term. 

Other important Pershing targets are 

airfields, traffic junctions; river cresv 

mgs and railway sidings where a large 
number of soldiers und a large amount 

of equipment will be concentrated at a 
given time. 

The speed nnd target accuracy of the 
missile determine plans for its possible 
use withing the framework or Nuto's 
nuclear operations plan. 

Nato dilemma 


The Soviet Union will then, in the 
next stage or the operation, be disarmed 
m '"clear terms by means of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. 

As part of the transition from a deter- 
rent to a warfare strategy the Pershing 
he argues, has such a key role to p|«y j„ 
lhe new concept that the United Slates 

willin' 1 110 aCC ° Un! ,,n ’ 0rd l0 dis Pense 

This urgument is not accepted by ev- 
nerts hn idino . J 


•y 1 i' 
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— '"“"uvu norner anu 

pence research scientist Alfred Mecli- 
tersheimer. 

or?Sr y 11,6 Pors,lin 8 2 * with its range 
’ W" reach neither Moscow 

nor more than It) per cent of the Soviel 
missile arsenal. 

The 10H Pershing 2s intondud lor de- 
ployment m Europe are not enough lo 
Mrike u crucial blow ai or paralyse the 
Soviel leadership. 

Besides, the United Stales, it is noied. 
Inis offered to limit the number of Per- 

^"do.cv:s d !o a mere I,,indrui 

yit is absolutely clear," says Mechters 
n C a k Tu„\ ha r ,h , el08Purshi "^^<'""' 

make up a first usc potential. But the 
crucial point is that so-CHlled missile 

r d » is ^ - x-Hgi- 


• en, ’ I “ potential. But the 

ass d0Clr,nB u “ I 

mrnrn ssm. 

gmm mm* 


v ewed n^ ^^P 008 ln E “rope are 
viewed not only as political weapons 

aimed at impressing on a possible P oo- 

ponen, the West's readiness and th4 rifk 

gweei; "to * 


The Nato doctrine Z 7^* nuclear 

a W nd a Ke a pe an h aatl . y S ‘ age in hoslilil '«, 
' n ‘ he Pershing’s case Nato is forced 

th ® m at . 8 very early slage. . 

25S*, k -'*w» 

i he , Soviet Union «he Pershing is 
particularly menacing on account of its 

one *,?. US8l f * ^ ^to the cbJce ls 
»tm l J eAl or lose the rn. M ■ 


(/further a 

argument advanced by supporters of sm im B ' C '! KOry wre lo k Put ■'“ apan are wo "‘ed by what 

Honing. In terms of the ladder of escala nuclear *.? p , ra ? tl< *' be responsible for thl/J c a chan * e >1 US cOnceptional 

Hon medrum-range missiies forge a^nit pubHc V n of the Federal Re- thi m?f,ii SO e™ lho ” * ho “rehridcal of 

^asinasr- 

3S»S» , B3a5JS53 |»*«SKS l ess , 3K: 

55 9f ‘ he <,e,erren ‘ ™ ,e us — ' 

ignea a role in the concept of warfare. 


I The PersUn 

Weight at take-off^ Sjf 
I (j 5,8401 h). , no *lb 

Top speed: about 12 tim-,^ 
■'I - sound after con,^ 
second singe. E 

Maximum range; 1,800 h,, 

I miles), which the missile fe- 
belween 10 nnd 14 minute 
I argot-finding; Intake 
sect mn of the missile thatch 
warhead cun be rciqrgeied2 
lore impacl mid after 
sion stages have bcencasi£ 
final phase correciion radar* 
pares a computer diagram ofiy 
get with the signals reeeivtdfej 
area ol impact. So themeindb 
between the target and theuis 
impact is between 10aqd40aj. 
VVarhead; nuclear warheads «, 
ruible explosive power, Btfe 
between 10 and 20 kibloac 
bomb dropped on Hirodnsn, 
en- l-.5-kiloton device). AvailaHt V 

lor underground, ground audu 
lhe dclonaiion. The missile can 

C( j fitted out with a non-tudori 

Hi- ,leud (conventional or chemicali 

Tbe Pershing 2 is mobile aide 
jr- he moved around on anufch 

ig, trailer from which it is la unchri 

in wil1 htf replacing 108 PereMojli 

cs frvlee with the US 56th Field Jr: 

se ^Ty Brigade. General Penhinp 

(- -in-(* of American forces in ttq 
x- ■» the ! : irsi World War. 

is — 

id •Strategic expert Hans Gomtifc 

i- expresses this criticism in a sinjk 
Icnee in his hook Die Rakefenta 
ic ( I he Missiles Are Coining); 
iV "ihc Nato fiexihle response Se 

ft bus. as a result of unilateral dn»f 
US nuclear doctrine from a stmif 
;■ iiiuluaily assured destruction loti 
n trine of limited potential use of ad 
e weapons, brought uhout a runditt 
ciiaitge in the role of nuclear weapee 
. Western deterrent strategy." 

(Titics on this score attach ono'il 
[ porta nee to the possible Europea 
tion of nuclear war by virtue of ik 
ployinum of many different 
weapons in Europe and, abort 
plans drawn up for them. 

• Soviet officials are known to i 
said more thtin once that the Sofia 1 
sponse to u nuclear missile lW k< 
target in the USSR will.be thru 
whether the missile was launched ft 
Germany or from America. 

But critics of. missiles; deplbj** 1 
the West argue fro one that 
merely fine words on MoscwrtlJ 
For another, they feel the Russia Jg 
now capable of launching 
counter-attack using ftirly « C,I# 
largeiable Soviet missile. . 

The Soviet counter-attack- is 
as being aimed at military wrgd*®j 
United States, where It might 
do less damage than in deasdjP* 
luted Europe. . . ! . 

But by this stage of the ar'gu®^ 
critics are way up iii the cloud ^ 
land of nuclear strategy. " • ± 

The overwhelming majority^ J 
who feel there has been a c ^ ( 
concept in the United States 
the Opinion that either Washing 
Nato are planning or preparing . - 
But they do fear that at least 
lerrent concept is no longer bss^ ^ 
common fear of nuclear apocajyp^.w 
Pershing is said to play a nrudriP .p 
making nuclear warfare fewtHe*iv | 

■ , ■ jrw'fi'l, 

(Saddeuischs Zfiumg. 33 J 


IEBSPECT1VE 


lohn F. Kennedy: the pieces that went to 
create a president and a legend 


«yfars foreign correspondents and 
Anierica-watchers have been amaz- 
i the gap between the qualifications 
rted US Presidents and the almost 
aanly high expectations placed in 
i and their job. 

'da F. Kennedy, killed in Dallas 20 
jago, is generally excepted. He un- 
iionably had the makings or a Pre- 
U, even though he had only two 
1 10 months and two days in which 
me it. 

nerican history would have taken a 

t jent course if a gunman's bullet had 
put such an abrupt end to the life of 

t iidenl with JFK’s bright, watchful, 
mind. 

[ke Vietnam War would not have be- 
lt as big it did. There would certainly 
tbeen no Watergate scandal. 

Kennedy’s name fast became a legend 
if his death because he seemed to 
« given expression to a hope that had 
Ip unable to achieve fulfilment. 

Mis a hope people have still not Tor- 
fen, which is why, even 20 years later, 
is remembered as something more 
a a US President, ns something hu- 
ll? out of the ordinnry. 

Tils is still. the case even though Amc- 
ti, under the present US administni- 
H is poles apart from Kennedy’s Ame- 
I 

l! is far from easy lo describe the kind 
hope associated with Kennedy's 
sw, the hope that has outlived him. 
ajfc a poet can lend n helping hand. 
Robert Frost, the grand old man of 
|*rican poetry, at the age of R6 expec- 
I Kennedy's term of office to be a new 
fliitan age in which power and poe- 
were reconciled. 

'Al Kennedy's request he was to recite 
poem at the ceremonial induction of 
a President on the steps outside the 

EM 

iBot on 20 January 19fil Washington 
p snowed under by u blimrd. The 
P^Mew the sheets of paper with the 
g* on ftem to the ground ut the feet 
toman who had just been sworn in 
President. He bent down and picked 
fm up. ■ 

!|"&s a memorable nnd noteworthy 
raeitt. 1 Poetry was reconciled with 
J*ryet the poem was blown away. 

, Wa , s not just that the new President 
* close relationship with the arts 
bestowed his patronage on them as 
7 UNtnas Jefferson, the writer of the 

Sr ° f independence * had d ° nc 

| i"fohn F.* Kennedy the desire for 
fr.and politics as a profession, was 
Jed with an outlook on life that 
£1“ J ls la «ents had been slightly 
"^have made him loo write poe- 

^ must. have been the Kennedy life 
Inimitable though it is, that fuelled 
l^ofHs resurrection, 
k „ u f as 8 ve *y complex personality. 
aLSJJ Was .intellectually, controlled, 
prec ^ e *. unemotional, a style , 
df y ntimour and undeniable 

a k° captivate the masses, 
power of leadership was 
iii.. e ^ at home and abroad, and 
more so abrpad. His Jch bin ein 
^Bpeech is unforgotten. .. 

God, J Was not just a darling of the 
ne had. persona] experience of 


the nearness of death as n result of a 
wartime hack injury. 

There was hardly a day when he 
didn't feel physical pain. He was only 
too aware of the fragile nature of human 
existence. • 

He had a premonition that he would 
die young, like the poets Novalis, Rim- 
baud and Byron. 

Life wns unfair, he once said at a 
press conference, but he made a point of 
being full of life and vigour, an infec- 
tious quality to which young people in 
particular were sensitive. 

As his wife said after his death: "Now 
I realise I should have known. He was 
always a magician. I should have real- 
ised it couldn't last.’’ 

Against the background of dark 
events such as the Berlin crisis and the 
first (and so far only) genuine nuclear 
confrontation between the superpowers 
over Cuba, he sought to train the bright 
light of common sense on a world that 
seemed to him not to be sufficiently pro- 
tected by the gloomy balance of terror 
from destroying itself. 

To this day that mode him a modern 
man. "Kennedy’s intelligence,” James 


The shooting was seen live on TV by 
millions of viewers. Ruby was born in 
191 1 in Chicago. His original name was 
Jacob Rubenstein and he had question- 
able relations with the underworld. 

He died of cancer while his own trial 
was still in progress. He died in the hos- 
pital where President Kennedy succum- 
bed to his injuries. 

Dallas in .1963 was a hotbed of 
right-wing extremism but the assassin, 
Lee Harvey Oswald, was a left-winger 
(inasmuch as he can be pigeonholed 
politically). The murder was the work of 
an individual. 

John F. Kennedy’s life’s work remain- 
ed unfinished. He left behind very little 
that was definite. His legacy is the idea 
of change. 

He saw with merciless analytical clari- 
ty the weakness of the political and so- 
cial order over which he 1 held sway. .In 
this clarity of vision he was Churchil- 
lian. 

Lyndon B. Johnson’s war on poverty 
was his .legacy. He freed America from 
the ballast of antiquated economic 
thinking and the slogans of the Cold 
War 


r'. v Y-» y 
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President Kennedy fle*t) during his visit to West Berlin In June 1963. In the middle Is 
Wltly Brand * who wm then l4>r o. .he city .nd on th. rlflht .. Ch.neellor Konred 


Adenauer. 

Reston of the A few York Times Wrote, 
“made it virtually impossible for the Eu- 
ropean intelligentsia to remain anti- 
American.” 

It was a revealing, topical comment. 
Kennedy was ahead of his time and 
would be even now. He was 46 when he 

died - . 

He was shot by Lee Harvey Oswald, 
an assassin so obscure that even over 20 
years biographers have failed to 'prove 
he had conspiratorial links with aides or 
backers of any kind. 

Kennedy, who maintained toward 
himself the same detachment he showed 
to others, would not have called himself 
a martyr. 

Oswald, 24, spent part of his life in 
Russia and had vague links with a pro- 
Castro group, but that in no way chang- 
ed the impression that the assassination 
was an absurd and absolutely senseless 

act of individual madness. , 

Clarification of the case was particu- 
larly hampered by Oswald himself being 

shot and killed by bar-owner Jack Ruby 
as he wte being transferred from one 
prison to another. 


He saw both as sides of the same coin. 
He chose to abide by the law of constant 
change to which ho felt committed by 

his powerful sense of history. 

For him America ought not to allow 
itself to be deprived of its brithright of 
revolution, a revplution that preceded 
the French, Russian and Chinese revolu- 
tions. . . • . 

But the overriding point was to estab- 
lish a bridgehead in the. thicket of mis- 
thisl between the world powers so as to 
save mankind from the ever-present 
threat, as he saw it, of nuclear war. , 

Before he could achieve this, his over- 
riding ambition, he had to demonstrate 
to the Soviet leader, Mr Khrushchev, the 
tough interior that lay concealed behind 
his noble manners. ? ji : : 

In June 1961 the two men met in 

Vienna. “Our; talks' on Germany "hd 
Berlin were gloomiest,” he later tola his 
fellow-countrymen. 

In Berlin the threat of nuclear war 
was only apparent - behind the scenes;-, In 
October 1962 it dame to a head as stark 
reality for the first time in history In the 
Cuban crisis. 


Yet Berlin was ever-present in the 
minds of planners in Washington. In 
consideration of Berlin as the first pos- 
sible target of Soviet retaliation Presi- 
dent Kennedy opted for a naval block- 
ade of Cuba. 

He preferred a relatively limited mea- 
sure in response to Mr Khrushchev's 
deployment of medium-range Soviet 
missiles in Cuba. The Kremlin chose lo 
beat a strategic retreat from the Carib- 
bean. 

In the wake or the Cuban crisis, in 
which the superpowers turned back just 
in time from the brink of a nuclear 
abyss, Kennedy’s greatest, if short-lived, 
period began. 

He embarked on detente, an aim that 
currently seems so distant again. On 10 
June 1963 he made a speech at the Ame- 
rican University in Washington D.C. 
announcing that talks would soon be 
held in Moscow on ending nuclear tests. 

He saw an opportunity of using the 
calm that has descended on the Cold 
War. On 5 August 1963 the test ban trea- 
ty (banning all but underground tests) 
was signed. 

President’ Kennedy felt it was the 
most important achievement, historical- 
ly speaking, of his term in office. Prime 
Minister Nehru of India referred to it as 
a turning point in world affairs. 

; Kennedy quoted the old Chinese pro- 
verb of the first step on a journey of 
1,000 miles: 1,000 miles to genuine de- 
tente that have yet to be covered. 

Khrushchev also had 'a Chinese quo- 
tation at the ready. The paper tiger, he 
said, had nuclear teeth. A new style of 
thinking that bore the Kennedy hall- 
mark emerged from this constellation. 

It is far from useless to recall these 
ideas. They may arguably be referred to 
as the Kennedy potential of a common- 
sense Ostpolitik. 

‘ . They surmounted the ideological ap- 
proach that prevailed in the John Foster 
Dulles era and. has returned to the fore 
in America today.. 

■ They dispensed with the moral claim 
to a monopoly and pretensions lo be 
all-powerfiil and ever-present. 

. They appreciated the limits of Ameri- 
can power, limits Kennedy was shame- 
fully confronted with in the Bay of Pigs 
episode in his fourth month in office, 

They tolerated other values and con- 
cepts of order, even Communist ones, 
and acknowledged the need to wait for 
solutions to mature. 

' "Peace is a process, the sum total of 
many acts," the President g&id, arid he 
left, behind a principle, governing;: the 
philosophy of history that applied, or so 
. he felt 20 years ago, to German reunifi- 
cation. 

There were overlapping interests even 
when opposites .seemed irreconcilable. 

, When these interests grew . stronger they 
could breakthebounds of the contradic- 
tions that surrounded them; A new - his- 
toric situation then obtained. 1 ’ 1 

What has been said So far makes 
Kennedy out to have been a peacema- 
ker. Ten years after his death a revionist 
school of contempbracy historians . 
sought to arrive at. an entirely different 
view of President Kennedy. 

They no longer .saw him as the foun- 
; der of detente, including German Ostpo- 
litik and the detente policies of Presi- 
dent Nixon and Secretary 'of State Kis- 
■ singer,. ■ ' 

■ He was now seen the toughest of 
all cold warriors, t6 quote Gary Wills, a 
miliia'nt left-wing. writer. . . 

’ ■ * jhe cracia) factor, yrhen it comes to 
1 history’s; judgement nimst be the view 
that Is' taken of Kennedy!? relationship 

Contlnuedonpage 8 - 
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A km Or p r »isatio | i has been set up in 
‘> Ma * urg to recondition equipment 
10 T tird World countries. A 
parallel aim is to provide work for Ger- 
mans. 

Technobgietransrer Marburg in die 

orZ We ^r M) Wfls bflsed --idt 

f the Marburg Labour Office and 
ounded in conjunction with business 
interests in the city. 

Its aim is to use equipment discarded 
oy German companies as obsolete be- 
cause of new technology, recondition it 
and ship it out.. 

Many developing countries have de- 
cided that it is better to use simple bur 
strong equipment rather than ultra-mo- 
dern equipment needing highly trained 
technicians. . 

. TTM reports offers of machinery „, ld 
equipment coming in every day from all 
over ,b e country, “from Munich to 

!f yS Ih " "lonager, Hans 
Joachim Stauder. "W fi 're very optimis- ' 


THE THIRD WORLD 


,110-4 December 1983 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


Old ironmongery finds a 
new lease of life 


0G& 


TTM board member RQdiger Herpcr 
says: “Whenever possible we try to en- 
sure that the equipment can be operated 
with various types of energy - eiectrici- 
ty. gas, steam and solar energy.” 

The equipment must be easy to oper- 
ate. and usable under a wide, range of 
circumstances, says Herper 

□ ~L. -1 j- . . “ ‘ 


money to build up a permanent produc- 
tion and that means being competitive.” 
There is no doubt that TIM has 

( v° n l ' n n d .' 1 n ; arkel will » groat potential. 
Bonn Development Aid Minister Jfirge,, 
Warnke has put in DM60,000 towards 
the starting capital. 

tio? 1 lh^ n j!Il!lj?. p !i ra, i? n Cwponi 1 


Rebuilding and adapting operating tion wiS"'™' ^ pera,ion Cor P 0 ™- 

•heatre lamps, oxygen equipment nd A d „ n ^ ^ " De ™'0|>me„t 
simple electrocardiographs is onlvanrL T Ministry, will advise TTM in the 
liminary. stage. P y “ pre ' dev e'°P'»?nl of new products. 

O-IP l i ■ .. This will Bai.a ..I 


Many companies and institutions in 
the industrial .world must, keep up with 
new technologies and discard equip, 
ment that is obsolescent yet . in perfect 
working order. 

n H Th f, eqUi E n . em is ^conditioned. and 
? da n p ed 10 World conditions and 
then soid to developing countries. . , 
TTM. wants to use the Third World 

asr sai - edby c,,aritabie ° r fi an i- 

iS raedica! Wipwnu 
for which there is much demand in the 
developing countries. .. 

Hospitals, are being qsked to die 
around fhp>p ku.i . . 8 


. -.-.ugippiis is oniy a pre- 
liminary, stage. * p 

. Selfrhelp, is the aim. The developing, 
countries are eventually to be enabled to 
manufacture the equipment themselves. ' 

But the main aim from the beginnina 
was- to provide permanent ■ jobs f o? 
unemployed young skilled workere 
TTM wants to make the most efficient 

r, L .. Ur - Offioe ' j°b ; promotion 
funds. It can point to it study by the La- 1 

bout- Office's Institute for Job Market 

thal fina a nr ?naI Re “ arCh Whicl > *howi' 

In 


This will save about DM40,000 in 
technical consultation charges during 
the two-year starting phase. 8 

DM 1 50 Sir ? f M H arbllrS conlribuled 
™ksh?p 10W “ rdS e R u PP in 8 the 

,JS“ has provided jobs for 13 y oun „ 
skilled workers, two .of whom already 
have master, craftsman’s certificates 
They started work, at the beginning or 

was^founded"' m ° n ' h ^ the 

fiJw y Kir p “: dby!, !f sia -^bourof. 



HE ECONOMY 

Improvement predicted, but there’s 
doubt about how much good it will do 

— siiiHtMsnread aereement that •• u— ..c. 


t in is widespread agreement that 
us year's GNP will grow by one 
nt. But there is no such agreement 
lit this figure means. 
tBonn Economic Affairs Ministry 
«n trying since September to pre- 
cis meagre growth as an upturn. 
ie National Federation or Ranks has 
filial the economy has developed 

K . ... j ... .1 i 


DIE®ZEIT 


gwwesaes 


promotion nieasures" ABM for short. ^ 

But the successful' use dr ABM' funds 
presupposes that the money goes into 

not be lost 


- Stuuder^'We want to use the ABM 

— Uweol — — 

WO/WOWHIre odws. 


ABM is financing this particular pro- 

=K^" ra,her & 

JIT" ! :,kc sonie months before the 

W J M be Workin « 10 «l»- 

eity. But Stauder has no doubt that once 

£ar ,s in ruM swing * wm * 

He: "Our aim is naturally to fom ih.« 

fn i . b 11 r ° r 1,1 e P ,l y r °" . R ut even°if we 
initially manage to earn 50 per cent to 

'"efiven ' vel ! <: j? i,lb il U P us bsuixxvk." 

Cn\en such Tavourab c success nn« 

I'ecls, ABM would be wise lo'continuc 


A guarantee of power In remott 
true pedal-powered generator 
emergency power to ths , 
theatre lights. (Photo^a. 

contributing towards the payioBij 
TIM were unable to provide 
50 per cent. 1 

A 50 per cent state subsidy wouldi 
nd cheaper than paying unerapia-jt 
benefits. 

Rut ABM regulations ruletlriifii 
I’berhard Mann of the fated 
hour Olfice in Nuremberg: ‘‘ABMi 
not be uilmved to turn into apt 
■subsidy." 

This is, however, purely h <r „ 
Sluuder is determined to haw bis 
ty stand entirely on its own ftH 
two years. 

Wolfgang Hoffi 
iPle /ell, 18 NpinMj 


UV" 1 * 

>een trying since September to pre- The BDI expects the 1983 output to 
this meagre growth ns an upturn. be down another three to five per cent. 
ie National Federation of Banks has It is investments, today's motor for 
[hat the economy hns developed tomorrow's upturn, that worry the Bun- 
i better than expected at the begin- desbank more than many other aspects. 

I [ofthe year. Though this year hns seen the first 

it the daily Siiddeutsche Zeitung slight rise in two years, the investment 
[lines its economic report “Pickup ratio remains to low. 

Boupturn". Deducting depreciation, only 1.5 per 

nd the German Institute for Econo- cent of GNP has gone into new plant 

Research warns against premature and equipment. “Apart from a brief 

mism. phase after the first oil shock in 

lie Federation of German Industry 1973/74, this is the lowest investment 

I) says there is an upward trend in rate ever to be recorded in this country." 

c materials, manufactured und con- warns the Bundesbank, 

er goods. Business in capital goods The pickup in business fit would be 
tdining still further; and while do- going too far to speak of an upturn) is 
lie sales have picked up, exports are due primarily to'consumer buying, 
u^g. This was "the main surprise of 1983" 

Things are shaping up well in the elec- for former Bundesbank President Olmnr 
teal industry and in chemicals. AEG Emminger. 

ard member Hans Gisscl; "Sales in Consumers had less in their pay pac- 
r electrical industry will he up four kets this year fin real terms) than the 
tecentin 1983." year hefore because the pay increases 

According to the industry's ussocia- were not even enough to offset the low 
ovthis year's output will be up one 2.6 percent infiution rule, 
rcent, adjusted for Inflation. But the were no longer prepared to 

It says in a report: “Makers of electri- postpone buying 

are m0rC pcssimis, , ic This meant either dipping into savings 
m those making consumer goods. or suvilllI i es , 

fat the outlook is becoming increus- ' ** 

jly optimistic." Gre consequences are reflected in the 

TTit chemical industry is doing even 
iter. Herbert Grilnewald, chief execu- 
e of Bayer: “The situation has im- 
$td markedly” Output in the first 
fa months of this year rose four per 
W. 

The construction industry, which wus 
8 have spearheaded the upturn, has hud 
Itoigh time getting off the ground. Itu- 
Hesshas not improved to the extent the 
|jr books seemed to indicate, says the 

Plough there was a sleep rise in plun- 
jfal permissions in the first half of the 
pUhcre were fewer housing starts 
IP 1**1 year. 

Pc German Institute for Economic 
fRWreh therefore expects construction 
on| y °ne to two per cent this 
there will, be a considerable 
pavement next.year. 
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ne senior peace corps: putting 
experience where it is wanted 


'r.i j — “ " '"cprooie 

Of the day and espedady 
Qbout economic events. 


— irtiu is one or the . 

’ Wormation sources we could thnm tf !° P Ca1, factUal md 
not do without. W ^^shjy researched hfor- 

motion it provides on the 

! niOSt ■_ . ...'i I 


most Important economic 
events. ■' • 
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N ineteen retired people have been 
sent lo the Third World us adviser" 

eesTa P n 1St nelds Undcr th * ^spi- 
qpVf.** Bo u nn - s Ponsored organisation 

SE Sph- nCC u C heginnin 8 of the year. 

Sen ’ ice Provides 
Third World countries with expertise in 

tire ° f , s ® ni0r P e °P le ready to re- 
tire. They include tradesmen and neoole 

: ssa’-'-r.'JS 

ch f °"? anies , usin 8 the scheme are 
r nn ^® , costs,- accommodation 
Qd and.a dady allowance of DM30. 

added fo U r «H ““T* 20 ^ wil! ^ 
added for administrative costs to make 

nnn, 0C ?|jbsidy from the Bonn Devel- 
opment Aid Ministry which is to h* 

dropped in 1986. 0 bc 

n ‘?!!5 alm SES is not on, y altruistic 

businesTandkMpjhe "fThc^ 1 ” 

»l?ri«. W aS P ° SSib ! a r ° r Third W °™ d 

More than 600 newly retired ex nenc 

SES P " Cenl women - a « regi«ered P wiih 
" P,n, ° n P05,|,0,,e 

i-ca-Mraj.- 

It a belated quest for adven- ., 


•ure, says J*ctcr Oltmanns, a 
nior government official who fa 
completed his first stint in Enl« 
Brazil. 

Most simply refuse to comew 
with being thrown on the scrap i 
For them, working for the S£S is* 
challenge. 

But a certain idealism aha pfa 


role. Oltmanns says there were wlj(fa|-r--v«iwii nexi.year. 
days in al| his working lifip as fajj, ■ e raot or industry is in much the 

the Federal Housing — - 

that were as hectic as his workfed 


j an muw.it nit 

U 51 |. uat ' 0n - Talk of an upturn has 

* os iipviib aa in? niH*-" | E^Klipsed by the reality. Figures arc 

ral cooperative in Entre Rios. ■ ■ ..J r^ 0n ‘fstyear. 

Starting work at 8.30 ajn^hewJP^wtic sales have been good, but 

With the CH-nn*K nlann^rt in atWlF's only part 0 f the industry’s bus i- 

Si 


n U| A at Ljtjtj RilM'l ■■■ . 

with the co-op's planners jn " 

find solutions to the problems . an employee earning hdoui lviv^.uuu 

mers and develop a better inirasw^ ^ growth rates for newly li- gross a month would take home 

After his day's work,hewouM^ ^ . cars ' n Germany have not been DM1,500 based on 65 per cent or the 

available until late at night tor 0 offsct the drop in exports, gross. This is 70 per cent of his last' net 

y dvice. i ^ me output or cars and station wa- pa y and is thus higher than unemploy- 

Apart fi-oni his regular work. w^ » aown one. per cent against last m cnl benefit, 

mslrtimental in establishing a ^ ^ erc f a[ vehicles are down as = s ial vacali0 n and Christmas bonu- 
hghl alloy roofing made ^efwHI not be subsidised by the Ubour 

frorq a German company. . ^ . B)of0r l Undesbank expects the ^ But , his docs not mean they can- 
n >s possible that a project id *8 J U5ti y s output as a whole to be h : made oart 0 r a collective bar- 

China. which was riegotitfted byl^« cent this year. But in 1984: Kd 

of Duisburg, will result in Inertia ;' P«ttcd t 0 gr0 wn five per cent. 8 n g . th DCns i on s 

low-up orders Tor German compa^ rJ ch ^ry « s worse off. The level of , 

The first three ih the group of ; ^ tar borders was well below that of fund w,n bc basd rte -" ! wi |iateobe 

going to Wuhan look a crash «f ( J retirement pay, pensions will also oe 

Chinese language and culture- Uitt are ^ni^r Cl ?- ,Ilery and industrial 
Thiy afe to help update oM** ■ W. Ming the pinch of the DM44.50 a month. . ■ 

dust rial plant- : “ 1 "'u 8 ° ods rec « ssi on since the Blflm intends to supportthesche 

‘^President of the industry-s by tightening up on what is known as 

!l j.:-!- (Die.W«iiJ2No3*«* f|tf ^“^MyllNecker, pul it. . ... the 59 Plan. Under this, workers aged 


T he Cabinet has worked out detuils 
of a plan for retirement at 59. Re- 
tirement now is at 63 or 65, depending 
on pension conditions. 

Under the new scheme, which is de- 
signed to reduce unemployment, wor- 
kers uged 59 would he ubtc to retire at 
65 per cent or their lust gross salary. 

When replacement workers were hir- 
ed, the Federal Labour Office would 
pay employers 40 per cent of the cash 
paid to the retiring workers. 

The scheme, intended to come into 
force next year, would be valid until re- 
tiring workers renened normal retire- 
ment age, when they would quality for 
the normal pension. 

Lubour Minister Norberl BlOm had to 
overcome stiff opposition from Finance 
Minister Gerhard Stolienberg and Eco- 
nomic Affairs Minister Count Otto 
Lambsdorff to get Cabinet approval for 
the plan, which will run until the end of 
1988. 

Labour Office calculations show that 
an employee earning about DM3,000 
cross a month would take home 

° . . , . ___» _T iha 


banks. “Stagnating real incomes and the 
noticeably greater consumption in the 
past few months have changed saving 
patterns in this country," says the presi- 
dent of the Savings Banks Association, 
Helmut Geiger. 

Put into plain language, this means 
that when the pay did not stretch far 
enough, consumers simply saved less. 
This year's 13 per cent savings quota is 
the lowest in the past ten years. 

But next year is supposed to see the 
real upturn. The economic research in- 
stitutes forecast a growth of two per 
cent. The bankers’ association even goes 
so far as to consider 2.5 per cent possi- 
ble, describing this as a reason to “look 
to 1984 with some confidence." 

Westdeutsche Landesbank analysts 
are even more optimistic about indus- 
trial output. They speak of 3.5 per cent. 

But even if these forecasts are accura- 
te the would be little improvement for 
the unemployed. 

"The job market remains the. main 
problem for our economic policy despite 
the favourable economic development," 
says the bankers' association. 

The "favourable development" will 
do no more than ofTset last year’s de- 
cline. Taking into account that there was 
a negative GNP growth in 1982, this 
year's one per cent growth boils down to 
zero. 

And even two or 2.5 per cent growth 
tiext year would only just be enough to 


Retirement at 
59 under 
new Bonn plan 

The older workers 

There are 900,000 workers In West 
. .Germany aged between 59 and 84* 


D years ok 


'who make 

gross a mumii social ti3£-:^H£BUUU ■' 

DM1,500 based on 65 per cent or the security 2 

gross. This is 70 per cent of his last net payments ftAMTQnfHL - M»1 

pay and is thus higher than unepaploy- . - 1 ' • 

ment benefit. and older . and who have been unem- 

Special vacation and Christmas bonu- ployed for a year 
■ ' *n i cuKeiHIcfd hv the Labour .draw pensions on reaching the. ageiof 60. 

gaming deal. . • ■ ' ■ 

Since contributions to the pensions : Under the new “Jf®' 

reUremlni b p% ba pt S ionf ^ UTSo'E ’,w” ofi "’ 

S£Sf - on avnage - 

» worker-, uneo.ployn.eot benefit, unles, 


|28 000 
119000 


offset the decline of the past few years. 
And since productivity continued to rise 
during that period, fewer people are 
now needed to make the same quantity 
of goods. 

Economic cycles are no longer what 
they used to be. Structural changes and 
saturated markets prevent the economy 
from rising to a markedly higher level 
after a crisis. 

With a whiff of nostalgia, Otmur 
Emminger draws attention to the fact 
that in 1968, the first recovery year after 
the 1967 recession, the growth rate was 
5.8 per cent and that after the 1975 re- 
cession the following recovery year had 
a growth rate of 5.4 per cent. 

Expectations for 1983 and 1984 were 
weak by comparison. 

The economic research institutes fear 
that 1984 will see 2.4 million out of work 
(annual average) — 100,000 more than 
this year. 

Although the Federal Labour Office 
reported that the seasonally adjusted 
number of jobless for September did not 
rise for the first lime in three-and-a-half- 
years, there is nothing to indicate that 
the number of people out of work will 
go down in the foreseeable future. 

Economic Affairs Minister Count 
Lambsdorff has assured Bild Zeitung 
that there will be "no horror figure like 
three million jobless.” But even he ex- 
pects this winter's peak unemployment 
to reach 2.7 million. 

Thus for the unemployed, it makes 
hardly any difference how growth rates 
are interpreted. 

There is no likelihood of an upturn 
strong enough to markedly reduce 
unemployment, says the German Insti- 
tute Tor Economic Research. 

The Bundesbank says conditions for 
an upturn are not bad: "The financial 
Continued on page 8 


he could prove that this would cause fi- 
nancial hardship. 

Blflm- considers the pre-retirement 
scheme as paving the way for a em- 
ployment pact between the parties to. 
collective bargaining. 

He expects some. 18,000 workers to 
make use of the scheme in its first year, 
followed by 72,000 and 78,000 respec- 
tively in the next two years. <. 

About half of these vacancies could 
become jobs for the unemployed. • 

The scheme is unlikely to be offered 
to employees in the public sector due to 
tight finances, Blflm said. 

He also stresses that the job market in 
that sector cannot be compared :with 
private industry. . .. 

The Labour Ministry puts the 'cost of i 
the new scheme to the state at an annual . 
DM 54m for each 10,0Q0 retiring wor- 
kers. .... 

The Minister said that as soon as the . 
financial position of the pensions fund 
.permits theT eligibility age- for regular : 
pensions will be made more flexible. But| 
the age limit will not be lowered below . 
■63. 

Norbert Blflm .also wants to. review 
! labour and social legislation -and remove \ 
obstacles; tomb re. employment.; » 

He wants to adapt company pensions ■ 

: schemes to the economic situation and ' 

; allow employment contracts with a time 
j limit. . 

1 Regulations governing protection for 
! young people, women bud 'the handi- 
1 capped \yill be reviewed and provisions ; 
hampering their employment rescinded. 

! There is also to be -a tightening of re- 
i gulations to prevent the abuse of disabi- 1 
1 lity pensions; Fart-time work is to bp en- ; 
couraged. 

I Wolfgang Koch 

(minor Sladt-Anzeiger. 19 November 1983) 
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Complaint panel 

for the 

upset customer 

Christ und Welt 

$GciniTtfer SDtcrfur 


people who think they I, live been 
JL cheated in business deals can take 
their complaint to u variety of arbitra- 
tion panels. 

There are car-repair panels, televi- 
P ane,s ’ dry-cleaning 


regardless of the amount at stake, and 
this acts as a deterrent. 

If a formal hearing is needed, the 
panel makes an hourly charge. This 
means, of course that it ’is hardly worth 
pursuing cases involving small amounts. 

On the other hand, where the amount 
in dispute is large, the panel is still much 
cheaper than a civil court. 

In the case of this panel, it has legal 
standing. The winner of a case is reco- 
gnised as such legally. 

No German court has the same 
amount of expertise as this panel. 

The advantages of resorting to it be- 
come obvious in (he light of the draw- 
backs a court case in construction mut- 
ters involves: luck or expert knowledge 
draw-mu proceedings and total aliena- 
tion between the parties. 


— cgembef ,|in . 4 December 1983 


the german tribune 


Improvement in the 


m me econo* 

Continued from page 7 » . 

basis fora lasting upturn, essentially rid- fighli.mLT^V 0 heip H 
mg on investments, is belter loduv than pay k 4 ' ' hour 
it has been in a long time, “It says in ■, . 

report. * ‘‘ ( , ' ^Ployors, on the 

“This could pave (he way for a sun- !'“! “ ‘ 5 ' hour on full!;’ 
tamed growth and an improvement in n u,lcm Ploynient. *' 

tlic employment situation, but only if t|, e light against Art 

overall economic climate is not subjec- h . ,,s Wt,n support fjk 

ted to new strains." iltfshnnk President Karl nj! 

bit strains are in the offing. Such sick C lu ! ,Kvll,M ' 1 Idraut Kohl ]W 

ndustnes as coal, steel and shipbuilding UK of shin?" 

will have to resort to mass lay oil's, which ,wurs ;,s 11 "“ww of nghtb^ 

COU d (Ms v in ... infill 


^COMMUNICATIONS 

Satellite TV : swamping the 

viewer with pictures 




« tni«f )UI 7 . Ca f conslruction mut- wi» huve to resort to mass layoffs whirl, 
olves: luck of expert knowledge, col| ld easily make consumers rein ■, 

raw-out proceedings and total aliena- to buy. 9 mU ' S rcl,Kla,H 

^ between the parties. The most powerful economic locomo- 

The construchon pane | has received l ! vc SQ far has been private c.msuinn 

ore than 200 inquiries, ahm.t lion. 1 wH,sl " ,,p ' 


, pnncis. ary-cieamnc : ,, “ a received . * ‘la’s neen private consiimn 

panels and plumbing panels. The cons- , ha , n 200 IIK J u iries, about equally ,I0n - 

t ruction industry has a panel loo. between customers and cons- Bllt Emminger says Hun consumer 

oaneN 1 **** ^ Car - repair tr *de’ S 88 COmpames ' will no longer dip into their savings 

panels heard about 1 1,500 cases. *™ unls 'Evolved range between thal ll «c reduced savings rate will JZ 

More than half are settled without DM J 0 ' 000 and DM60,000. Some are * passin 8 Phenomenon. 

Sn - °" iy °" e Case in T m r° rt ' ■ EXP ° rt ' 10peS “ re also dc «P'ivc. Uur. 

a dMiXn’ 5 10 be taken ri 8ht ‘lirougb to . Far /ram all complaints reach the . mg “™ 1 10 Singapore. former Cham*|. 

Th ? , ■ formal hearing stage. Some 20 ca es lor Heimu > Shmidt warned again^ nin. 

tess- p™- xr h hope - a — «* - 

Africa "Kfe, .... 


wml^ ,nj,, § er ^s that consumers 
will no longer dip into their savings and 
tiiat the reduced savings rate will prove 
a passing phenomenon. 

Export hopes are also deceptive. Dur- 
m g a visit to Singapore, former Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt warned against pin- 

Sr<T h hope Qn “ recovery of 


•cision ' p " rlC, a ^«a»«na. . . ' " *”• UI,Ii I October 1985, uf- 

x£SSr*~* 


“thin hs U i "fr 1 ? because lh '* commerce ™ n,,,e,S 0f ,r " Ue 

within its junsdiciion. Repairs bv back Th*. c; , «• 

yard operators for example. * *' Frtinkfurl model is likely to 

The main complaint is the amount 

charged. Another is bad workmanship (Rhcin . ^ Mhnghausen 

-There are not many- complaints ahoul (Mwmnctaer Merkur/t hria um | Weh. 

unnecessary work. 1 1 November 19M) 

ed S '™ n „^ " au S Jl ‘ h = nmounts involv- 

deal with behvee^D M I Ofhi nd DMMu” c »n«nued from page 6 

car sX allAmerk ielnnm ^ th ° m0Sl *+* * 

°f 29 panels established by the industry Thnrn V* 1 *™ 1 *1*. 

bp?nrn UPSel do not have to go inliiaHv r t i n bC , m l u enyine lhM ,1C was 

it!? 1 ? U p ? nel * a talk with the re- STS .? c,nn 1 cd b y eucrrilln warfare. 


Continued from page 6 


policy that could reduce its massive 
budget deficits. This. Schmidt « j 
would lend railing |JS2 SS 

recovery. 1 L *' “ prceondili °, 1 ^ n 

Both ihe unions mid industry have 
orged the government to tukc action. 


mem. ° 

Even the Chancellor ding, 
-nceru over economies 

U; N.monal Congress of 

•>u Democrats: "W c arenou, 
file hump, in* said. "Bui «»-i 
over it.” 

Industry says that j us , sSljf 
upturn is not enough. 

The national federation of *L 
known in this country as 
und Rititreisenbanken said a m 
weeks ago that it was still ^ 
whether there was tin upturn iniki 
mg that could ride on itsowna." 
turn. 

Hie i-vderation, promoiingbfc 
cause, urged a growih-oricmd 
policy - not to boost private & 
but to motivate the work forced 
duhirv. 

ll also urged (lie government toi 
ver on its promise to remove p 
mem obstacles. 

Even il all this were to happen.li 
at best three per cent growth mi; 
will do little for the jobless. 

Richard & 

l Pic Zeii. IS Ncnwts 


iCTUnt trades organisailon Is enough 7o 
getan unbureauCratio solution; 

Chambers of commerce ulso huve 
"!. ypancis ‘ A Chamber or Commerce 
and Industry survey shows that they 
handle an average of 25.000 eomplalms 

aacflufi c ° n J sl . ructi °n industry has a panel 
established in the middle of last year bv 
the Rhine-Main Chamber of Trades * 

fidd. rf ,h aW ° n 35 experts in v ^ous 
Me ds of the construction industry. Dis- 
putes are usually settled quickly y 

However, the panel charges a set fee 


a bK h ? incd f0P Buc?rili S i {1C . 
semio Vlcinam^ n °‘ " siagla ™nscrip, 
Pulitzer Prize-winner David lhilbcrs- 
i.im, who has made out the Kennedy Li- 
ber alism of the “best and most imclli- 
sent to be to blame for escalation in 
Vietnam, is subtler in his revisionism. 

anfT' , V u WlSthaUhe MMianI activists 

£ 5 ??wai 

v= ttTA-zrj 


F. Kennedy 


When this guilt theory is reduced to 

niuv he Pdrf ‘ W 'i* l>e rea,i * ci1 ,hul Wume 
may he laid on Kennedy Liberalism bin 

no. hn President Kennedy IhnS'"' 

when lie died there were I6,9fj» us 

military advisers hi South Vietnam and 

uJZT , ,T S ' <Shor,, y before hand he 
v r : l f hc w,lhd ™w«l «r 1,000 ad- 

ZZV" P ? aga,nsl ,he dlcmioriul 

N8 °- Dinh Dl ™ 

can c r S n °‘ laCking in symbo,ic signifi- 

The Kennedy team only became dan- 


gcrous in cimneciinn with (he Wo 
commitment (at the height of whSi 
a million Americans were figl# 
< omimmiM North) when they stfi 
longer niodenited hv a llioughlfull 
tier. 

In 1962 Senator Mike Mi»w 
made u pessimistic repiirl to theft 
dem on the way in which Amefiu 1 
being dragged inm the war. 

Kennedy later said, in private:”!* 
annoyed :u Mike and annoyed 
for agreeing with him." 

En mute for Texas and the a«^ 
bullet he told a personal acqa*^ 
and an unimpeachable source of # 
mution. that he had finally d««W' 
withdraw all military advisen ft 
Vietnam after re-election in 1964. 

Herbert m tod 
(SQddeuKche Zeilunf. 19 Novtc-^ 1 ' 


3 C aan- iSoddeuische Zetlunj. l9Nm«rf 

220,000 O, -- 



Who manufactures what? 

S S # Upp,tere and products 
send for quotations comDare 
prices, track downipedal 

buvino an SUpp,y ' Cdt ^sts by 
ouying at lower prices. y 

I^ n iaa Terence w°rk every 

alTo 9 re!Sy nmentBhOUldha "<> 

S.OOO Irade 

marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


™d n re f s8 ClUrerSOrSUppller ’ s 

eaLh s P up 0 pTe " Umb0r iS lteled ,i>r 

MOO pages A4. Indexed in 
English and French, 

Price: DM88.16 post free In 
Germany. DM75 elf abroad. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 


1 tween five and 10 satellites laun- 
lud by Western European coun- 
cil within a few years be able to 
TV programmes beyond nationnl 

o satellites, one French, the other 
un. will start the ball rolling at the 
of next year or early in 1985. Each 
relay five channels. 

jin pails of Central Europe viewers 
be able to receive between 20 and 40 
Jarnmes mostly through probably 
fitting on special rooftop aerials. 

! likely alternative is cable TV: the 
immes would received at a ground 
a and then cabled in to domestic 
inters. 

i March 1982 the European Purlia- 
itcalled for uniform European regu- 
«is governing the protection of 
ig people from unsuitable truiismis- 
sand the use of advertising revenue 
nance programmes. 

i lems also seem likely to arise 
pyright provisions. 

EEC Commission in Brussels is 
; proposals, but agreement will 
) be reached with Austria and 
land as non-members of the 
jn Market. 

r?te arrangements may well need 
ade with Liechtenstein, Monaco 
i Marino, and Spain and Fortn- 
ey don’t join the EEC. 

European Parliament has also 
ora European channel, to be re- 
>und the dock on one of the five 
Is of each EEC national satellite, 
dea is attractive. At present only 
Jjn in the Benelux countries and 
«T areas of France and < iermnny 
s« European affairs as others see 

K. 

I p they can tune in to the ncigh- 
pnng country’s view or the European 
| crisis or the Advantages nnd disud- 
PjtyK of the common ugricu Rural 

and arts programmes could ulso 
niued all over Western Europe, 
lrTen 1 affairs coverage on the 
jnnel could give Italians, 
n ! B hi Irish and French viewers 
r idea of intra-German prob- 
; nas the GDR and Berlin. 

C8s ** n S authorities in several 
" COUnlr 'ies ran an experimental 
gramme for a week last year. It 
-rvised by Dutch TV. 

indudcd Austrian, 
PnS* ltal,an and Yugoslav TV, 
the Manchester-based 
C?f c ® l|: ^operator, and ARD, 
«^ el 1 ° r Federal Republic TV. 

Ctrii rins,a| ion in six lan- 
*+>£*»** * n severa * oihers 

r»i>Esoi“d COnsidered a problem 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
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Wo»«. S ? em to be Programme 
^ ahi(^ nterS i wbo b F* d European 

^be can a kr yC t° ,0 ® ical views and 
T tttuJ^ 5 e °^ c °9P era ring in such 



F futures ^operating in such 

mSt 1 !* Cu, 7 ent affairs coverage, 
n , S J be ab J ecll y pro-EEC. 
P ea could merely take a Euro- 


pean look at regional, national and 
world affairs. 

The multinational and multilingual 
TV future grows steadily nearer Tor Wes- 
tern Europe and adjacent areas of the 
East Bloc. 

But the mills of the EEC, the Council 
of Europe and even nation-states grind 
exceeding slow. 

Socialists, Social Democrats and other 
progressive political farces are barricad- 
ing themselves in most European coun- 
tries behind a Maginot line that seems 
sure to be ridden over roughshod by 
technological developments, 

They will hear no wrong of the cur- 
rent semi-official broadcasting corpora- 
tions, which they feel guarantee a modi- 
cum of political balance, social aware- 
ness and even civic education. 

They would prefer to see this role 
maintained nt national level because of 
fears of foreign influence. 

Rudolf Wedekind, a German Chris- 
tiun Democrat member of the European 
Parliament, outlines the shape of things 
to come in a realistic and by no means 
reactionary manner in his book PlUdoyer 
ftlr dns [Iurop.1ische Fernsehen (The 
Case for European TV). 

Larger Western European countries 




4*gs *r 


Dish of the future 


The television serial of the not-so-dlstant future. In a few years, dish antennas such 
as this one made by AEG-Telefunken will be a common sight on domestic roofs. 

(Phoio: AQG-Tclefunken] 


such as Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy will be sure to want to use at least 
one of their five channels to beam pro- 
grammes in their own or foreign langua- 
ges at other countries. 

Semi-official or commercial operators 
would be allocated the other channels 
depending on respective countries' 1 fi- 
nancial positions and their governments’ 
politics. 

For financial reasons the satellites run 
by smaller countries would probably be 


Technology brings information 
— in a pandora’s box 


Noniwest^Zeitung 


A houl 650 manufacturers showed off 
the most advanced sound, vision 
and text transmission equipment at 
Telecom '83 in Geneva. 

Their displays formed part of 70 na- 
tional exhibits covering areas of up to 
5,000 square metres, or one and a quar- 
ter acres, each. 

The stand run by the three dozen least 
developed countries in the world, 36 
Afro-Asian countries, was small in com- 
parison. 

They had little to show for themselves 
other than maps or enormous areas be- 
reft of communications of any kind. 

They symbolised the point made by 
Bonn Posts and Telecom Mm isler Chris- 
tian Schwarz-Schilling in terms of tele- 
phones. 

Three quarters or the world’s tele- 
phones, he said, were in eight industria- 
lised countries, whereas 150 countries 
shared the other quarter. 

Telecommunication for Everyone was 
the motto of Telecom '73, organised by 
the International Telecommunications 
Union. 

It was a motto that was music to the 
ears of the world’s telecom industry. 
Countries with few facilities if any are 
an enormous potential market, always 
providing they can afford the outlay. 

A geostationary satellite, for instance 
costs roughly SISOm, plus a further $5m 
to S 10m for ground station facilities. 

Government and industry in advanc- 
ed countries such> as i the Federal Re- 


public of Germany are keen' to finance 
projects of this kind. 

The World Bank has so far invested 
two per cent of its aid in telecommuni- 
cations technology. Much would have 
been achieved If this percentage were to 
be doubled. 

At the ITU in Geneva officials stress 
that telecommunications don't follow, in 
the footsteps of economic.development; 
they are a. prerequisite for it. 

Another point made in Geneva was 
that a .mere three satellites would be 
enough ;o meet the national TV network 
needs of the entire Third World. 

Indonesia, which had a stand of its 
own, is a pattern of islands extending 
over an area of 4,000km (2,500 miles). It 
has run a telecom satellite of its own for 
eight years. 

The main exhibitors in Geneva Were 
the United States, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, France, Japan, Italy, Swit- 
zerland and Great Britain. ' 

Each managed to corner up to 3,000 
out of the total exhibition area of 72,000 
square metres. The rahge of facilities 
they had on show extended from what 
housewives might heed to telecom sys- 
tems verging on science fiction.' ’ ’ 

Between these two extremes there 
were the more modest stands of the 
Scandinavian countries (a joint ktarid for 
Sweden, Denmark, NorWay and Fin* 
land) or, sAy, Austria, Which featured a 
genuine Vienna 1 coffee house/ 

Then there were Belgium and Brazil,' 
which was on its own in representing 
Latin America and boasted no fewer 
than 25 companies, including many mul- 
tis... 

Exhibiting alone. was not enough, al- 


farmed out entirely to commercial oper- 
ators. 

The Bundespost lays claim to a mo- 
nopoly of aerials to receive satellite TV. 
Herr Wedekind feels this claim is unrea- 
listic and possibly may not stand up in 
court. 

Many- felt Granada provided just as 
satisfactory and impartial, coverage as 
the semi-official broadcasting corpora- 
tions in last year’s experiment. 

• Erich Hauser 

(Genera!- Anzeiger Bonn, 12 November I9K3) 


though many paying visitors will have 
been- impressed by mock-up satellites or 
rockets, by gigantic dish .antennas or 
ground and tracking stations. 

They may well have noticed the pace 
at which Saudi Arabia and Morocco, for 
instance, are busy expanding. their tele- 
phone networks. 

But what muttered most to exhibitors 
was the trade represtpita lives from coun- 
tries all over the world who were in Ge- 
neva to order the most suitable equip- 
ment or entire systems for their govern- 
ments. 

.Telecommunications is a DMISObn 
market that could easily be doubled in 
size, orso the industry hopes. So ihe in- 
centive is certainly there. 

But for an organisation such as the 
ITU, with a membership of . 158 coun- 
tries, profit naturally matters less than 
what might be termed higher values.' 

In this case it wa$ a matter of the free 
exchange of information proclaimed by 
the Conference bri Security and Cooper- 
ation in Europe in' the Helsinki accords. 

Technically (his frei flow is no prob-' 
lem, it was clear in Geneva. But it is an 
intractable problem for the politicians. 

Theire are states that are not vei*y in- 
terested in the idea, especially when’ the 
free exchange is spiced with political 
viewpoints/ 1 . : ■ < 

Worse still; data protection problems 
also arise. Wlth'the growing 'opportuni- 
ties for transmission there is an increas- 
ing risk, of confidential information 
being handed on, , • 

The legal ?ide of telecomipuni cations, 
has assumed such importance that it was 
the subject of the first-ever special sym- 
posium on the subject .as part of’the'ITU 
gathering.' 1 • . !' i 

It was attended by abqut‘ 3,0p() politi- 
cians, scientists, engineers ^nid represen- 
tatives of administration, industry and 
research. '* ■• '' ' ■ • 

■ ■ 1 •’ Walter Meth •' 

(Nordwest Zcltuiig, ¥ November J9SJ) 
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Hans Werner Richter and the influence 
of the disbanded Gruppe 47 

(ten about nnv. 


M uch has been written about nov- 
elist and literary organiser Hans 
Werner Richter, 75. ft is striking how 
agreed people are in their praise of the 
man and his work. 

His work is highly regarded, people 
are unstinting in their regard for Richter 
himself. He has close friends among wri- 
ters in all ranks of the profession. 

A wave of gratitude certainly swept in 
his direction in the festschrift to mark 
the end of the Gruppe 47 thirty years af- 
ter it was founded in 1947. 

. Richter, 75 on 12 November, has told 
his tale, and that of the Gruppe 47, best 
himself in what was originally planned 
as a series of radio programmes. 

Entitled How the Gruppe 47 Began 
and What It Was, it makes it clear that 
the group was not, and could not possi- 
bly have been, just a nin-or-the-mill lit- 
erary coterie. 

He ran it throughout its 30-year life 
span, ft owed to him its survival as a 
group of entirely individual and distinct 
writer personalities. 

Its survival was also due to the way in 
which he arranged the group’s meetings. 
He personally invited members to attend 
gatherings held at a wide range of venues. 

They weren't just restricted to the ci- 
ties .where the literary world foregathers. 
The group met in small towns, in coun- 
try mns, in stately homes and Tar away 
from the city lights in places you will 
hardly find on the map. 

'Richter as organiser of the meetings 
eroived the concept of reading, listening 



and criticising that was practised in a 
manner unprecedented among German 
literary groups this century. 

Authors criticised the work of other 
authors before their work was presented 
to a wider public. 

It was an experiment that led to 
friendships and enmities alike, but one 
man, Hans Werner Richter, was invaria- 
bly on friendly terms with all concerned. 

In retrospect, Gruppe 47 can definite- 
ly be said to have been the most impor- 
tant group of independent writers in the 
Federal Republic since the war. It made 
its mark on German writing. 

Its origins were in the days of PoW 
camps and Allied occupation. It aimed 
lo make a fresh start in literature. Rich- 
ter himself only began writing during 
the war and in US internment as n pri- 
soner-of-war. 

He had previously been connected 
with literature as a bookseller. He wus 
born in 1908 on the italtic island or 
Usedom, where his father was a fisher- 
man. 

In SwinemOnde he served an appren- 
ticeship as a bookseller before moving 
to Berlin in the late 1920s to join the 
growing ranks of the unemployed. 

He fought the Nazis, escaped to Paris, 
returned to Germany and saw active* 
service in the Second World War: all 


Row at writers’ 
association 
comes to head 


stations in his lifa that supplied the ma- 
terial he was to use in his writing. 

It began as journalism in his PoW 
camp. On his release from internment lie 
went on to edit one or the first post-war 
literary magazines. 

He and Alfred Andcrsch published 
Der Ruf, the legendary magazine or the 
post-war generation that was only able 
to voice its critical views in 1946 and 
1947. It was then banned by the US mili- 
tary government. 

His next magazine, lo be entitled Der 
Skorpion, never got beyond the plan- 
ning stage, but it formed the germ-cell of 
what later became the Gruppe 47. 

The new magazine may have failed to 
gel off the ground, but the group was 
launched later (hat year. 

As a writer Richter was an immediate 
success with his first novel, Die Ce- 
sch/agenen, 1949. It was translated into 
many languages. He was awarded the 
1951 Font ane Prize. 

The novel was a daring venture in its 
3 »he first book on the Second 
World War written by an ex-serviceman 
to he published in Germany. 

He described personal experiences 
such as the battle for Monte C'ussino us 
seen Irani the German side, life us an 
American PoW in li camp where Nazi 
propagandists continued to terrorise the 
inmates with visions of a hopeless fu- 
ture. 

His second novel, Sic Helen mis Got- 
tcsHund, 1951, won him the 1952 Rent 
Schickele Prize. It took u wider, Liuru- 



Hans Werner Richter h* 
POW camp. 

pcan view of what people 
through. 

People in various Europe 
arc portrayed in the fangsof 
ideologies locked in conflict 

He also made a name for hi 
literary editor, poetry publish 
ter ol travel books. Hewtmo 
u whole range of novels a 
uhom post-war social and 
trends. 

lie dealt with the Watsdd 
or "economic miracle" of 
post-war reconstruction, and’ 
wing opposition to the course! 

Spu/vn im Snnde (Traces n| 
is not only one of his best: 
titles: it also indicates hi 
how gone- wit h-the-windai 
unearth traces of this kind i 
Woirgung Stauchro 

(Nurd west Ze[tunj,I2i 




Engel man n and the other six 
U members of the national executive 
committee of the German Wntere 1 Asso- 
c^tlo^haye resigned after serious dis- 
pute^ that hav^ shaken the organisation. 
.Munich novelist,. ,and writer Enael- 

IiS fln n hlS f c,law '^minilteeiTien r e- 
mgned afte^.a meeting in Stuttgart. They 
will remain In office in a caretaker capa- 
city until fresh elections are held next 
fvt archil 

The association is affiliated to IG 
Drack und Papier, (he printing, ano 
paper;, workers’ union, Tts- executive 
claims to have resigned to forestall a 

split in the association's ranks. , 

' Their purpose in resigning was also to 
ensure a fresh start in trade union activl- 

fesrion 118 member f of the wriUn 8 i>ro- 

A7! seven, Engelmann, Gerd E. Hoff- 
mann, Jflrgen Lodemann, Irmela Bren- 
de 5 £ n ®f nka . Mechtel, Svende Merian 
and Karfhans Frank, deeded the allega- 
tions made against jtheiri. ' ■ 

They strongly objected to the defama 

T Hcrr £n * el ™nn in parti- 

cular had been subjected. 


This was a reference to increasing cri- 
ticism levelled nt Engclmann, who was 
re-elected unopposed Inst spring as 
chairman of the association. 

Fifty writers, including many well- 
known authors such us Gttntcr Grass 
recently wrote to Engelmann reinforcing 
criticism nnd pressure on him to resign. 

The latest move of his that prompted 
criticism was his public appeal lo this 
years German Booksellers’ Association 
peace prize-winner, Manfc Sperber. to 
return the award. ■ 

r la,er said he h «d merely 

referred to Sperber having accepted the 

award by mistake. • 

i 50 letler " Writers 4,50 excep- 
tion to an expression used by Engel- 

Grass and the others felt the Writers’ 
Association executive had in writing 

heir letter called on the Polish authori- 

t«es to set up a writers’ association con- 
sisting of Quislings. \ * 

.Engelmann said IH«! letter, described 
by Grass as unacceptable, had been 
written at end of August jointly with 
the German PEN Centre and qpuldn’l 

plied tCrPrCtCd t0 mCan what Grass im- 

ed allLatf r tQ u Qra * s En «rtmann refill- 
lous and m/ 18 WCrC ’ *! e 8aid - scandg- 

q Th 1 ^ Sed n fo Sa reli^ 

wmSZ 1 " “ Wril “ 5 ' 

h * hinted « was not prepar- 

«^ hC j0b - PrCferrin * 10 
cemrate on his own manuscripts. 

„ Peter Henkel 

(KfllntrSi-A.AMeJser.ZJ November I9ft3j 


The man in eye of the stoi 



Bert Engelmann , . . writing on thewalj? 

(Phcilo: Sven Sim<>m 

'T'he figure long at the eye of the 
, , s [ orm brewing in (he German Wri- 
ters Assocation, Bern 1 Engelmann. wus 
elected chairman in 1977 in Dortmund 
and re-elected unopposed last spring. 

, 0 ,.® born in Berlin on 20 January 
1921, is a member of the Social Demo- 

SIP* “ nd is 8 ,e fi' win 8 cr in the 
wntera association. 

WnrW! 8CtiVe SCrvicc in lhc Second 

world War. was invalided out and be- 

f aMo study languages and sociology in 

jn 1944 he was convicted of active re- 
sistance to the Nazi regime and sent to 
concentration camp, 

M *? erience ° r a brutal and unjust 
system of government in his youth will 


have been the main reason 
life as a writer, lie rcaclcd 
Miciul in justice and violent 
from the right. 

It may also account for lh 
his sense of commitment hi 
ly been too outspoken. 

He worked for several yet 
nulisl, including a spell wit 
gel. before working full-limi 
from 1961. 

He has written many Ml 
cessful books, some docunie 
half-fact, half-fiction. All 
with unsatisfactory stales o 
the capitalist economic w» 
post-war West Germany. 

His best-known books i 

Friends the Millionaires 
My Friends the Manages)- 
the Rhine, Germany without 
Balance Sheet, and The R«' 
Rich Remain* 

You Up There, Us Down 

lotlc of a book co-authored* 

Wullraff. (AH lilies are literal 
of the German.; 

He is said to have had over 
lion copies of his books soldi 
The disclosures he made P 
bound to lead to object^ 
tion, but in most cases Eugd* 
As chairman of the 
tion he presided oyer such ® 
va lions as the social secunty 
sion fund for writers 
public lending right and hf 
writers. 

i WcstdeiitJcha Allpincine. 2J-W" 
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>ne courtroom-shooting drama, 
wo good ways to make monev 


films are being madc.aboul Mu- 
m Bachmeier, the woman who 
[b«k courtroom shot dead the 
ased 6f murdering her daughter, 
would suggest that there is not 
other material in Germany wor- 
ding info films. The only ques- 
me of which has the least taste, 
producer of one, Dieter Schidor. 
[•‘•One film is intellectually lasle- 
\e other is just tasteless.” 
fc directors are closely linked with 
k though in different ways: Hark 
l whose film Keine Zeit fOr TrSnen 
[firae For Tears) will be made in 
Iborg, Is a Into graduate. • • 

iithard Driest, whose Annas Mutter 
U’s Mother) will be shot in Munich, 
k ex-law student and subsequent 
[robber who spent three-and-a-half 
behind bare." 

Ms Marianne Bachmeier will be 
W by Germany's newest star, Gu- 
[landgrebe who made a name for 
a in Die fiambierie Frau. 
fen’s 1 lead will be the -Austrian uc- 
f-Marie Colbin. He had at one point 
^lih the idea of having Marian no 
wrier play herself. 




w BHChm ® l8r (l®ft)i director Bohm and actress Marla 

iPhuto: Jens Wqechleri 

HMJnj f or Dn es {» s p,| m j s j Q knows it." Boh 

^•private, financiers while contemplated havi 
serfort will largely .be financed mcier play hersel 
publio, sector promotion funds. wonder where si 

JJF; f ®cing each other and are from." 
oaded on by the media. But Bachmeier h 

hundred copies of Bohm's film TV magazine progi 
l0 ^ erman cinemas of a film debut; A 
Wl (distributors; Filmveriag der told his distributor* 
w.i «tiH controlled by Spiegel she should perhaps 
«r Rudolf Augsfei,,^ ,, pit Schrader, u 

, is lightly ahead in the staff of Filmveriag 

Mn wj- asc copies of his phone call, he BBkf 

.^^distributors; Jugendfilm). think about havinj 

ins 5j ated B°hm answered think she would c 

v .. hls ^ am burg office-. think nothing of i 

L'JJ ma u kln 8 the film? If Volker spectacular; but sh 

enact' ™° L tay &ht me my trade, film-making’." 

MXed:the same question, he Burkhatd Dries 
answered: *Ask my an- toyed with the id« 

idded- "Th‘ r- ' rronl of the camera 

le Bfn™ ; 1 ne " rst trapulse to deal take pan in the ma 
of a ^^hen I became the But in a long ar 
kvi-»S.S r ^ lt Wa5 a heady af- .conversation . with 
brew And then you read down his offer to n 

taurrip? 3 .*■ Wom wt has shot her He says: “She tc 

Tif, ■ r,nacourtra °m. “ 

"" Wstant emotional willing- 


ness to pay tribute to this woman. But at 
the same time you realise that you can’t 
do that and you start pondering. 

“That will be un important aspect of 
my film. And then there's the intellec- 
tual plane: the ineptitude of the judici- 
ary that goes on wrecking an already 
wrecked life." 

He said lie spent one-und-a-half years 
in “this enormous and eerie maze of 
facts and emotions, trying to find some 
clarity." 

He often visited Murianne Bachmeier 
in prison, and. he followed the trial 
throughout. One of the coveted chairs in 
the first spectators' row was permanent- 
ly kept available lo him. This way, he 
got to know her milieu and her friends. 

He says modestly: "I think Tm one of 
the people who Itnows most about the 
affair — not only the facts but also the 
emotions that led to the facts." 1 

Shooting is now in progress With Ma- 
rianne Bach mcier on the spot as “advi- 
ser." But the director does not like the 
term “adviser." “1 must ask myself how 
a man who has been writing scripts and 
making movies Ibr whjit I think is !4 
years now cun he advised by Marianne. 

conscience or a fee- 

^ s j on because : I've 

and actress Marla always . respected 
iPhuto: Jen* Wsechlerj ^j s woman — and 

she knows it." Bohm denies that he had 
contemplated having Marianne Bach- 
meier play herself. "No..-. I really- 
wonder where such rumours come 
from." . ' 

But Bachmeier herself mentioned in a 
TV magazine programme the possibility 
of a film debut. And Bohm repeatedly 
told his distributors that he thought that 
she should perhaps play herself. 

PH Schrader, until recently on the 
staff of Filmveriag der Autoren: "In a 
phone call, he aBked me: 'What do you 
think about having her piay herself?- 1 
think she would do it.’ I told him I 
think nothing of it. Sure, it would be 
spectacular; but she's got no idea about 
film-making'." ' 

Burkhard Driest at one point also 
toyed with the idea- of putting her in 
front of the camera or at least having her 
take pan in the making of the film. 

But in a long and friendly telephone 
.conversation . with Driest she turned 
down his offer to meet for a talk. 

He says: “She fold me she was totally 
uninterested in any publicity and that 
she would like b«?t to live on s desert is- 


islund. 1 asked her if 
she wanted me to 
drop the whole idea. 
She told me: Td ra- 
ther you did it than 
someoneelsc!.* " He 
says he was fascina- 
ted by Buchjneier 
from the moment he 
saw her picture on 
the cover of Stern 
magazine:,. ‘‘Those 
eyes! Like the eyes 
of an injured ,s)je- 
wolf.” He says he 
found much of his 
own story in the ma- 
terial reporter Heiko 
, Continued, 
on page 14 
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Directors accuse media multis ; 
of ‘ perverting communication’ 


D omination of the world's film in- 
dustry by multinational '• media 
groups is perverting communication, al- 
lege leading directors. • 

This domination had led to standardi- 
sation of films and banality in the lan- 
guage used. The result would eventually 
be cultural, ideological, economic and 
technological dependence by film ma- 
kers on the multis. 

The directors issued the charges fol- 
lowing the first world congress of film 
directors in the Portuguese .island of 
Madeira. ■ 

In sonic countries, they said, the de- 
velopment Df u naLional film culture was 
hampered by lumbering bureaucracies, 
censorship or intimidation. 

The congress was orchestrated by 
Peter Flcischmann, president of Fera, 
the European film directors' association. 

The meeting enme about on (he initia- 
tive of Picrre-Henri Deleau, the director 
of the Week of Film Directors at the an- 
nual Cannes Film Festival. . : 

Portugal, the host cpun.try, generously 
funded the meeting, and, during the con- 
gress, it was. accepted as the 13th mem- 
ber nation of Fera 

The three-day Madeira event was at- 
tended by 160 directors from 47 coun-. 
tries. ........ ■ ... 

They discussed commercial, artistic, 
moral and legal aspects of Jhe film. ( t 
They also taked about the audip-yj- 
sual media, the term one delegate said in 
a paper he wanted to replace the term 
"cinema. 4, , , ! ... . . 

This triggered a minor storm of out- 
rage. What generally passes as the au- 
di-visual media is the very thing most'di- 
rectors regard is a 'threat to their Own 
work; and it was this threat that had 
prompted them to attend the meeling. ; 

In their closing communique, the de- 
legates reaffirmed their demand for 
what they call a cinema of the authors 
inste&d of i uniform cinbmatic stew. 
They opposed the so-called “balance of 
programmes," faceless products and wa- 
tered: down Co-productions brought 
about by the pursuit of profit rather than 
an idea. 1 " ‘ 

Fleischmann: r "Our Strength rests with 
national' diahes : -- the Holstein cutlet, 
the: French bouillabaisse and Italy’s 
Parma ham. M *'• : • ■ 


., Taking a. swipe at the multinationals, 
he said: "Nobody knows the name .pf 
McPonald's chef de cuisine.” 

,.This authors'; policy met with broad 
approval, It has become a centra J issue 
in. (he dispute oyer German filpi promor 
tion, a dispute started by Bonn Interior 
Minister Friedrich Zimmermann. . . 

The Gej-man delegates were delighted 
with address by . France’s Culture 
Minister, jack .Lang, whp. had made a 
point ojf going to Madeira to speak. 

Without; actually naming Zimmer- 
mann, lie said that France had. long ad- 
mired the German film promotion mo- 
del. This made it the more regrettable 
now. to see forces at work trying to- dis- 
mantle this model. 

Lang sa(d that much of what was de- 
manded in Madeira would soon be ta- 
ken into account by French lawmakers. 

This applied particularly to better, 
copyright provisions for directors. In 
manycountricsthey now had no stake in 
the profits.. ... ■ ■ i. 

.Nor were they paid for the use of their- 
works in such pew media as satellite.qnd 
cable .TV or vjdeo. cassettes and discs. 

Wha| more could one want from such, 
a congress than suggestions and. de-; 
mands as well ;as. formulation aids for 
national lawmakers? . , , . „ 

There ,were, a yvide variety of dele-. 
gates: from. East jjloc nations, from the- 
Third World, and from America's .dreanj 

factories. "r . 

- Fjeispbrp^nn said at- the. , end of . the 
meeting: •‘The-audio-yldua] media have 
become so important that we^as film- 
makers, can no longer <>h irk the question 
astooursocial,resp 9 ns(btl.ity. , r 

"We must put our professional image 
in. question time and again if we are pot 
ourselves to be put in;questipn.'*- 
The meeting decided to establish an . 
international documentation centre. as a 
first step.,. >. -. 

Will all that the centred ll opp .day, be 
able to dpeument be the end of the-film 
culture as we.kpow it today?- : ; \ 

It tpok more, than. 80 years for, the. 
film-makers of .the world: to get f Lpgethier 
in a meeting, ; • (! 

Considering, the rapid . dovelppement 
of the new medio, U vas held in the nick: 
of time. -r t Bddo FrOndtt " 

i . .(KOhwi'SUdt-Anutgeri'lfi November 198 S> 
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T he 500 million tons of garbage a 
year in the Federal Republic of 
Germany would make a mountain as tall 
a$ the Zugspitze, Germany's tallest Al- 
pine peak, delegates to a Berlin confe- 
rence have been told. 

Garbage incineration and smoke gas 
purification were discussed by about 350 
experts from 1 1 countries. Other facts 
that emerged were: 

Twenty-nine million tons is household 
garbage, which means that every man,' 
Woman and child in the country junks 
about half a ton of trash a year. And the 
figure is on the increase. 

About 30 per cent of household gar- 
bage is disposed of in the 43 West Ger- 
man garbage Incinerators. The first faci- 
lity of this kind was built in Hamburg in 
1896. 

Nowadays most garbage incinerators 
do more than reduce the volume of 
domestic waste; they also generate elec- 
tric power or • provide piped heat- 
ing, 

A tonne of domestic waste will supply 
one and a half megawatts of piped hea- 
ting, But garbage incineration imposes a 
heavy burden on the environment. 

First, the remaining waste still has to 
be dumped or disposed of. Second, gar- 
bage contains 'much more problematic 
substances than are found in coal or oil. 

Oh incineration they are either sent 
directly or indirectly as compounds. 
They include heavy metals, hydrocar- 
bons and chlorine and fluorine pro- 
ducts. 

The Berlin conference looked into 
ways or purifying what is sent up the in- 
cinerator chimney stack, given that since 
1974 newly-built garbage incinerators 
have had to comply With strict limits for 
chorine and fluorine compounds in the 
smoke they release into the atmosphere. 

Smoke purification devices are now 
planned, under construction or already 
in operation at roughly 75 per cent or 
West German garbage incinerators, the 
conference organiser said. 

He was Professor Thome-Kozmiensky 
of the department of technical environ- 
mental protection at the Technical Uni- 
versity, West Berlin. 

He said it was thus high lime to com- 
pare the various purification processes 
and analyse their respective weak 
points. 

Smoke gas purification is not the | 
be-all find end-all it is sometimes made' . 
out to be. The problems that have arisen 
in connection with the various processes 
include their degree or efficiency, che- ! 
micals requirement and corrosion and 
the liquid and solid residue they leave ! 
behind. ■ ■ 1 

Take the residue problem. In the Wet 
wash process, which has so far predo- 
imitated in practice,' chlorine and fluor- ‘ 
me compounds and, td a certain extent, * 
sulphur dioxide are literally washed out 
or the smoke with water. e 

The washing water is extremely acid v 
and thus needs to be neutralised using 1 
calcium hydroxide. The sludge is then r 
separated from 1 the water in a basin 1 
where it is given time to settle. 13 

Yet the waste water remains strongly 
salinated and in many cases cannot be 1 8 
fed to a purification plant, let alone 11 
pumped into a river. b 

This effluent then 1 had to be evapor- 
ated, Dr Fichtel of the Bavarian Envi- ei 
rortmental Protection Agehcy told the w 

conference. . ni 

That left chloride, calcium and a little 1,1 

sulphate, ail of which had to be protec- 
ted from rainfall, or else they would dis- H 
solve in water again. b* 

The affluent also contained a range of re 
heavy metals, of which mercury was par- 
ticularly problematic. u , 

At the incinerator in Bamberg, for in- na 
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Smoke problems from 
incinerating garbage 


stance, the mercury count in the effluent 
regularly exceeded the limit beyond 
which water could not be pumped into 
the local-authority sewage grid. 

So experiments had been undertaken 
with a chemical to make the mercury 
precipitate. About three kilograms of 
mercury a day had been extracted from 
the effluent in this wayi 

The sludge resulting from the washing 
process had a very high metal count. 
The better the process worked, the more 
heavy metal was separated. 

But dried sludge could, unlike ef- 
fluent, be stored as a rule on a domestic 
garbage dump. 

• Dr Schmidt-Tegge of the Federal En- 
vironmental Protection Agency in West 
Berlin said care must be taken to pre- 
vent the transfer of toxins from the air to 
the water cycle in future. 

. That would mean incinerator chimney 
smoke Had to be dry-cleaned, a process 
or which experience has also been gain- 
ed. 

Smoke fumes at the DOsseldorf inci- 
nerator are. cleaned by a technique des- 
cribed as semi-dry. 

“The process is a mixture of the wet 
washing and the dry-cleaning techniques 
that largely, avoids the drawbacks of 
each," said Dr marnet of Dtlsseldorf. 

A reagent is sprayed into the hot 
smoke, where it forms compounds with 
the acid components, such as hydroch- 


T he money doesn't slink, the Roman 
Emperor Vespasian is reported to 
have said when surveying the proceeds 
of.a tax on toilets. 

This apithet could arguably he said to 
fit the findings of a conference on biolo- 
gical sewage purification held in Kre- 
feld. 

• it may even be said to have applied in 
a twofold sense. Technical nnd micro- 
biological improvements nfe making 
biological purification more effective 
and odourless, for one. 

For another, biological purification 
can not only recoup costs but even make 
a profit, or so the VDI, or German En- 
gineers Association, which organised 
the gathering, claims. 

Effluerif purification is usually 1 a 
two-stage process, the first being a me- 
chanical stage at which some impurities 
afe separated as sediment and sludge. 

, ln l ( he second, biological stage, micro- 
organisms are get to work to eat up the 
waste. They are usually aerobic bacteria 
that need an ample supply of oxygen for 
reproduction and for processing organic 
impurities (i.e. oxydising them into car- 
bon dioxide and water). 

In many purification plants the oxy- 
gen is merely available on the surface of 
the water in tfie basins, so basins have to 
be wide and shallow. 

Bio-reactors, which are space- and 
energy-saving, are slimline towers in 
which air, including oxygen, is passed 
not just over (he surface but throughout 
the water. 

Air is fed to the bed of the reactor and 
spread by nozzles in the form of. tiny 
bubbles that slowly rise to the surface 

releasing oxygen as they go. 

The oxygen in the air is put to belter 
use m tall. basins that in (he conventio- 
nal squat variety because the bubbles 


l loride, hydrofi 110 ride, sulphur dioxide 
i and carbon dioxide. 

3 The humidity evaporates in (he heat, 
the dry neutral salts are filtered out logc- 
1 ther with the dust in the smoke. No nfT- 
/ luent is left over. 

f In wet washing the smoke is chilled to 
1 below its point of condensation. In the 
DOsseldorf process it isn’t, so there nre 
l no problems with corrosion. 

; in DOsseldorf the neutral salts are 
! being stored on a garbage tip for the 
time being. But they might well be used, 
or so it is felt, in roadbuilding, for noise- 
abatement embankments and the like. 

That would be in keeping with a fur- 
ther demand made by Dr Schmidl-Teg- 
ge, who wanted to see more attention 
paid to the reuse of residue reclaimed 
from the smoke. 

The fluidised bed drier is totally dry 
in its manner of operation. The smoke is 
passed through a calcium hydroxide 
powder at high pressure. Toxin particles 
settle on the calcium hydroxide. 

This technique has been found most 
satisfactory at Schwandorf garbage-fired 
power station, although the residue has 
to be stored on a special dump because 
of its high content of easily soluble sub- 
stances. 

It amounted to between 50kg und 
70kg per tonne of garbage, said Herr 
Keller- Reinspach of Sanrbcrg-Hfilter- 
Lurgi GmbH. 

Purification of 
sewage ‘can 
be profitable 9 

are in the water for longer und give off 
more of their oxygen. 

Bio-reactors arc nlready In operation 
in several German cities. They curry out 
biological sewage purification in 11 wiiy 
that saves space and elminaies smell and 
noise. 

For industrial effluent the bacteria 
count needs to be increased and the bio- 
chemical activity boosted. Heinz Brauer 
and associates at the Technical Universi- 
ty, West Berlin, have devised an elevat- 
ing jet reactor for this purpose. 

The elevation is provided by punched 
discs arranged above each other in a cy- 
linder and powered hydraulically. Ed- 
dies format the holes. 

This ensures that the bacteria tend to 
clog less and to expose a larger surface 
area to the effluent. 

It also ensures thatthe air bubbles are 
constantly renewed, guaranteeing the 
best conceivable oxygen supply to the 
bacteria. 

The elevating jet reactor can purifY in 
between 15 and 30 minutes even ex- 
tremely dirty effluent. 

It Is a small but high-powered purifi- 
cation unit that can decentralise the 
process, making it possible to treat eff- 
luent where it occurs. 

A further advantage of decentralisa- 
hon according to Herr Cremer of the 1 
VDI m DOsseldorf, was that bacteria i 
could be bred specially to deal with (he 1 
specific category of effluent. , 

That shows in a particularly striking 
manner what close cooperation between 


Special storage is fain 
which is Why ways of so & 
sidue are currently being 

So 11 complicated and 2 

oology (costly ,0 i,»M^ 
run) is needed to CMraa ™ 
only some oCihem, CromtW 
It would be more sen*;,,., 
never to find their way ininiL 

n the first place, and & 

hmdDrSdiniKlt-TeggesC 
Prevention, he snid.wnu 
euro. Fewer toxins should W 
uted m products and greats* 
be takoii in disposing of fe 1 
Synthetics, said Professor 
the Technical University, Ui 

accounted for 70 per 

50 per cent of the cadmium, a* 
or the sulphur and significant 
or the lead, fluorine andnm,, 
bage. J 

Synthetic waste might ban i 
est heating value but its ok a 
blematic because of its high tou; 

Even if garbage contained^ 
cent or so of synthetic maier^ 
eralor chimney smoke defirntthi 
cleaning. 

Organic waste is little better 
ling for 66 per cent of copper,* 
the lend, three quarters of the & 
third of the cadmium and 31p«( 
the zinc in garbage. 

There is no clenr explanation)) 
liiblc for this state of affairs, 
den waste was to blame, Prafta 
her suggested. 

It remains to be seen how til 
to be disposed of. Individual ■ 
of the public can do little. Mai 
heavy inetul evidently finds inn 
garbage via ulmospheric pdlitt 
the soil. Marial 

(Her Tugtispiegri, 20 Kct» 


process engineers and microbkty 
needed Tor biological effluent ra 
So far aerobic bacteria ate 
been referred to in connection^ 
wage purifiaealion. They into? 
about hull* the organic waste ink 
substance, with the result thn* 
treatment produces enormous# 
of sewage sludge as a hy-produtt 
New processes were presertci 
Krefeld conference. Their ail * 
separate the sludge IVoni Ifcj* 
wusio water faster and moredk* 
Sludge is then further dtp* 
septic towers where biogas bp* 
Provided it contains no htf'7 1 
dried sludge is a fine fertiliser: 

The production of enormous* 
of sewage sludge can be 
using anaerobic bacteria (tbt ) 9 
oxygen for thrir metabolism)- 
They don't need to be pllw ** 
gen, which is expensive. 'HieyiJ 
substantial quantity of bit*#* 
much less biomass, or sludge- * 
Anaerobic bacteria conwj* 
waste into over 90 per cent swf 
carbon dioxide. The biogas 
for healing. ■' 

Herr Salim of JOlich nude** 
centre said anaerobic sewagej 
(ion would probably be 
many kinds of effluent than#*, 
in composition. 'u 

He felt the anaerobic 
much less energy than * ef0 r\ji 
If the biogas output were t«<* ^ 
count the entire cost of 
ment could be covered. , i 
What was more, the con * 
disposal could be cut; 80 ^ 
though even in the short w®. j 
ests of environmental prewar, 
dusiry may come closer 

•■■■■■ (SOddeuuche Zoning. I* ^ 


Ledicine 

Ulergies still 
a blotch 
fcr one in five 

Lin five Germans has an allergy, 
'iiallergy research is still in its in- 

great French writer Marcel Proust 
Siidden with, asthma .caused by 
Lgy to house dust when he wrote 
gfemembrance of Tilings Past", 
f lived today, he could have been 

| Richard III of England turned 
'altercating strawberries that hud 
checked by his taster, the cook 
If. • ■ • 

ms back to normal a day later but 
y Council lord he disliked was 
«| for attempted regicide by poi- 

I tattle, Washington, a 12-year-old 
Smv died after being tossed into 
ted swimming pool by his 
/hat they did not know was 
s allergic to cold, 
no end of substances or con- 
it can trigger an allergic reuc- 
there is no eud to the eonse- 
Fsuch a reaction: shortness of 
y fever, skin eruptions, itclii- 
keeps people from sleeping 
pressure so low as to make it 
) summon the energy to get 

medical research u long time 
some of the mechanisms be- 
lie reactions. 

*fcr was named by Viennese 
ian Clemens von Pinjuct in 
— derived the name From alios, 
“different" nnd ergon for "ef- 

Yfls once a “fashionable" dis- 
iow matter-of-fnctly seen as u 
ii the body’s reaction to envi- 
l factors." 

20,000 new chemical suhstun- 
nthesised every year - and n 
red of them can cause allergic 

jjjtoe occupations, such us spray- 
B. chemistry and pharmaceutical 
p* one in three people hnveun al- 

I 1 some people are allergic to 
stances. remains a mystery, 
tonal medicine sees allergy as 
attempt to repel outside in- 
iicqlly proteins. The proteins 
h allergic, reaction is possible 
1 ,n environment iq count- 

tfc reaction is in effect a mat- 
remacts with a foreign pro- 
Jon at the first contact is not 
Jio|h a change takes place 

"ie is called a sensitisation. It 
^adverse reaction to later 
the protein. The prbtein 
-reaction is called an antigen, 
*! anCes formed within the 
g ne process of Sensitisation 
05 antibodies. - . 
'Wn-aniibody reaction (AAR) 
Uc .hormone known as his- 

alUHergic reactions L rang- 
25*; 10 circulation 
Ptm'ndT • C ^ amed on this organ- 

re * cascd by so many 

ni! 1 e . r ? adc ^impossible so 
ii Mp ^ a complete list of 


The effects also vury widely. Some 
patients’ noses clog up daily at 5.00 p.in. 
Other people are sensitive to pollen in 
the second half of the year but are unaf- 
fected by it in the first half. 

Dr Wolfgang Jnrdc, who heads un 
asthma hospital in MOncliengludhnch, 
has tried to arrange (he various antigens 
into categories: 

• Allergy against food und medicine 
can be caused liy milk, protein, eggs, 
fish, fruit, legumes, etc. . 

• Inhalation allergy that can lead to 
asthma can be caused by mushroom 
spores and pollen, household dust, wool 
and even the flakes on the spouse’s skin. 

• Skin allergies arc put down to cos- 
metics, furs, flowers, m etuis, detergents 
and, in some cases, Christinas trees. 

But it is still unknown why some peo- 
ple react to contact with an antigen by 
forming masses of antibodies while 
others are spared. 

It tiikcs a great deal of medical sleu- 
thing to isolate relevant antigens. In fact, 
ii takes exhaustive tests to determine 
if a suspected allergy actually exists. 

The patient is injected with' heavily di- 
luted allergen extracts. The idea is to 
bring about Hn AAR conflict under con- 
trolled conditions and restrict it to a li- 
mited area. 

The process cun be risky. In some 
people, one-millionth of a gram or anti- 
gen is enough to cause a life-threatening 
anaphylactic shock. Many general prac- 
titioners are therefore hesitant to make 
the tests. 

Once the allergen hits been pinpoint- 
ed comes the even more difficult tusk of 
devising a therapy. 

Telling a patient (hat he is ullergic to 
eggs is useless because the substances 
found in them also exist in bread, sweets 
and even in Campari. 

This makes it even more difficult to 
eliminate (he culprit antigen. 

People who are allergic to air pollu- 
tion or pollen are often forced to change 
their occupation or move Ui another 
place. 

A new approach called "specific' de- 
sciisitisuiion" consists in administering 
small doses of the patient’s antigen. 

The treatment cun extend over weeks 
or mouths or, indeed, years. But it has 
proved successful in 50 per cent of 
cases. Nobody knows wh y - Peter Jentsch 
life Writ. IRNuvcmbor I9M) 


Why cigarettes should have 
more nicotine, not less 


C igarettes should huve more nicotine, 
not less, says a cancer specialist. 
Professor Ferdinand Schmidt writes 
in Medical Tribune that low-nicotine ci- 
garettes only make the smoker smoke 
more to get the desired level of nicotine. 

If cigarettes had more nicotine, smo- 
kers would be satisfied with fewer of 
them. 

Tar, carbon monoxide and other poi- 
sonous substances should be reduced, 
he wrote, but not nicotine. 

He also suggested the use of natural 
tobaccos instead of toasted because the 
latter tended to be inhaled more deeply. 

Professor Schmidt, head of Heidel- 
berg University's tumour research de- 
partment, accuses' the tobacco industry 
of just being clever in inventing cigaret- 
tes with low levels of damaging ingre- 
dients. It was a dangerous invention. 

The number of smokers had been 
dropping since I960 in industrialised 
countries, but cigarette sales had been 
rising steeply. 

Fewer people were smoking more. 
Sales of low nicotirie filter brands were 
climbing. 

Professor Schmidt: “Reducing nico- 
tine below a certain level has caused a 
reaction in smokers. They depend on a 
certain intake of nicotine. When- they 
don't get it due to the filter oi 1 light to- 
baccos, they compensate by smoking 
more and inhaling more deeply." ■ 
Medical statistics show &n increase in 
cancer despite the falling tar and nico- 
tine content of cigarettes and despite the 
fact that the link between smoking ahd 
cancer is beyond dispute. 

Professor Schmidt has compared the 
data of 792 bronchial cancer patients 
(97.3 per cent of them smokers). . 

The average age of death for smokers 
of filter cigarettes was lower than for 
those who smoked non-filtered brands. 

Filters were also useless as a protec- 
tion uguinsl stomach and duodenal can- 
cer nnd ulcers, cancer of the mouth and 
other types of tumour. 

Professor Schmidt suggests reducing 
the tar, carbon-mbnoxlde and other poi- 
sonous substances in cigarettes but not 
nicotine. 


Food contamination reports are 
exaggerated, dietists say 


Q uality control of food in Germany 
has improved greatly in recent 
years, a meeting of German food experts 
has been told. 

Consumers had been unnecessarily 
alarmed by reports or harmful substan- 
ces in food. There were very Tew cases 
where contaminants exceeded prescrib: 

ed limits. . 

The meeting, of the Frankfurt-based 
dietary society, dealt with contamination 
of food by heavy meiufc. nifrates, insec- 
ticides and agricultural drugs. , 

Professor Wolfgang Gedek of the Bar 
varian Veterinary Authority said that.the 
use of antibiotics, hormones and drugs 
in livestock farming shovyed no indica- 
tion pf health hazards to the consumer. 

He justified the use of these growth 
prompting substances. They were essen- 
tial if the animals were to gain /weight 
rapidly and make better use of their 
feed. “Animal farming on today’s scale 
would be . impossible without jhese 
aids.” • 

Professor Johannes-Friedrich Diehl of 

the Federal food research centre in 


Karlsruhe said the World Health Orga- 
nisation had found that the limits set by 


"On the contrary: The nicotine con- 
tent should be increased to enable the 
smoker to meet his personal nicotine 
needs with fewer cigarettes. This would 
at least reduce the intake.of other harm- 
fu I su bstances," he say s. 

He also suggests the use or natural to- 
baccos in cigarettes because the toasted 
variety is inhaled more deeply. 

It would be relatively easy for the 
Bonn Health Ministry to pass the neces- 
sary regulations. 

(Der Tagesspiegel, 18 November 1983) 

School stress 
takes a toll 
of pupils 

S chool ofter triggers psychosomatic 
illness in children, says an article in 
the medical journal .KrztHche Praxis. 

The head of the psychosqmatric de- 
partment of MOnster University’s chil- 
dren's clinic. Professor Ingeborg Joch- 
mus, writes that more children are. being 
referred to psychiatrists. 

Studies made in Heidelberg and Tu- 
bingen. showed that in I960, only one 
child in 12 had jo be referred to a child 
psychiatrist, because , of problems, at 
school. The. figure in 1969 was one in 
five and in 1976 one in three. 

Professor Jochmus: "In addition to 
their school problems, these children 
sufiered from insomnia, .nightmares, 
bed-wetting, muscle twitching,, involun- 
tary reflex movements, stuttering, early 
morning nausea and other digestive tract 
disorders." 

She blames school stress on several 
factors: “They are only partly due to our 
having developed into a performance-: 
oriented society and the youngsters’ un- 
certain future. The problems are fre- 
quently due to the children's own poor 
psychological development and lack of 
talent. Sometimes these shortcomings 
are ora partial nature like dyslexia, poor 
arithmetic and retarded speech. 

• Fear played a major role in psycho- 
somatic disorders caused by school. An 
example: a child knows that it is Weak in 
spelling. If it knows that it will have to 
take dictation at. school the next day, 
worry leads to. insomnia. This is often: 
followed, by biliousness and vomiting: 
before leaving home.' ; 

' Tfoe ohlld arrives at school frightened: 
and without having slept properly. The 


ihe German authorities .for lead and. sugar level in the bipod, .wop Id go dowm 
mercury were undercut hy 70 per c^nt.; '. markedly.. Failuroiin the test was the re-| 
The figure for catjmium wa? 50 per cepl. . , su |t. . ! • . .-i-.;. ' ■ ; 

! There was no reason for concern. The Professor Jochmus: "Most children, 
public had barely taken note of the, im- are afntfd that coming home. with poori 
provemeritt 'since (976. ", 7 marks.Wlil distress, their parents. Fear of: 

Then, the maximum tolerance levels failure is heightened by the parents’ high: 
for lead were exceeded by ten per cent •; 'expectations^ ^ the psy-j 

Cadmium contamination' 'rta'chea 1 ^- 11 1 ^ before going to; 

piost 100 per cent of the permissible le- schoofa re thus intensified. ! 

vel, and mercury 60 per cent*. •. • the disappointed parents 'imposed ( 

Cadmium intake through cigarette:- restrictions. This led to more problems. . 
smoking was more dangerous. ,. . . She suggests that new insights into; 

Smokers’ bodies contained three times psychological , diagnosis should provide; 
the amount of non-smokers’. • ' , ; th^: basis of.a therapy. In the case she ci-- 

. Professor Gerhard Eisenbrand, of te j. tH?. first thing to do would be to find : 
Kaiserslautern University, . said that f .' out whether the child suffered from dye-- 
people smoking an average of 20 ciga- Iex i a or whether the underlying cause j 
feltes a day absorbed 30 . times the wa s an inability to concentrate, 
amount of carcinogenic nitrosamines pj]| s could only help as a support for 
absorbed by non-smokers. educational and psychotherapeutic mea- 

: Compared with this. lhe nitrosamines sures. In some cases, transfer to another 
found in lettuce, spinach; cured mfeat • S chdol'io'ease the pressure on the child i 
and beer were negligible, v , ,^ pa .. •. pyep more could help. < 

; iWeildeuisclie Allgemelne, 2! November !??3).. 7.. (Bremer NpchrichUn. t9 November 1983) 
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T he 500 million tons of garbage a 
year in the Federal Republic of 
Germany would make a mountain as tall 
as the Zugspitze, Germany's tallest Al- 
pine peak, delegates to a Berlin confe- 
rence have been told. 

Garbage incineration and smoke gas 
purification were discussed by about 350 
experts from II countries. Other facts 
that emerged were: 

Twenty-nine million tons is household 
garbage, which mCans that every man, 
y/oman and child in the country junks 
about half a ton of trash a year. And the 
figure is on the increase. 

About 30 per cent of household gar- 
bage is disposed of in the 43 West Ger- 
man garbage incinerators. The first faci : 
lity of this kind was built in Hamburg in 
1896. 

Nowadays most garbage incinerators 
do more than reduce the volume of 
domestic waste; they also generate elec- 
tric power or provide piped heat- 
ing. 

A tonne of domestic waste will supply 
one and a half megawatts of piped hea- 
ting. But garbage incineration imposes a 
heavy burden on the environment. 

First, the remaining waste still has to 
be dumped or disposed of. Second, gar- 
bage contains much more problematic 
substances than are found in coat or oil. 

On incineration they are either sent 
directly or indirectly as compounds. 
They include heavy metals, hydrocar- 
bons and chlorine and fluorine' pro- 
ducts. 

The Berlin conference looked into 
ways or purifying what is sent up the in- 
cinerator chimney stack, given that since 
1974 newly-built garbage incinerators 
have had to comply with strict limits for 
chorine and fluorine compounds in the 
smoke they release into the atmosphere. 

Smoke purification devices are now 
planned, under construction or already 
in operation at roughly 75 per cent or 
West German garbage incinerators, the 
conference organiser said. 

He was Protessor Thome -Kozrriiensky i 
or the department of technical environ- 
mental p rote clio n at the Technical Uni- 
versity, West Berlin. 

He said it was thus high time to coin- | 
pare the various purification processes 
and analyse their respective weak . 
paints. | 

Smoke gas purification is not the \ 
be-all nnd end-all it is sometimes made , 
out to be. The problems that have arisen 
in connection with the various processes 
include their degree of efficiency, che- 
micals requirement and corrosion and 
the liquid and solid residue they leave f 
behind. 1 

Take' the residue problem. In the wet . 
wash process, which has so far predo- 1 
minated in practice, chlorine and fluor- c 
me compounds and, to a certain extent : a 
sulphur dioxide are literally washed but 
of the smoke with water. ■ ■ ■ i c 

The washing water is extremely acid v 
and thus needs robe neutralised using 1 
calcium hydroxide. The sludge is then V 
separated from the water in a basin 11 
where it is given time to settle. b 

Yet the waste water remains stroiigly 
salinated and in many cases cannot be 
fed to a purification plant, let alone 
pumped into a river. hi 

This effluent then had to be evapor- 
ated,. Dr Fichtel of the Bavarian Envi- ci 
rorimental Protection Agency told the w 
conference. di 

That left chloride, calcium and a' little ^ 
sulphate, all of which had to be protec- 
ted from rainfall, or else they would dis- sp 
solve in water again. bn 

The affluent also contained a range of id 
heavy metals, of which mercury was par- 
ticularly problematic. us, 

At the incinerator in Bamberg, for in- na 
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Smoke problems from 
incinerating garbage 


stance, the mercury count in the effluent 
regularly exceeded the limit beyond 
which water could not be pumped into 
the local-authority sewage grid. 

So experiments had been undertaken 
with a chemical to make the mercury 
precipitate. About three kilograms of 
mercury a day had been extracted from 
the effluent in this way. 

The sludge resulting from the washing 
process had a very high metal count. 
The better the process worked, the more 
heavy metal was separated. 

But dried sludge could, unlike ef- 
fluent, be stored as a rule on a domestic 
garbage dump. 

Dr Schmidt-Tegge of the Federal En- 
vironmental Protection Agency in West 
Berlin said care must be taken to pre- 
vent the transfer of toxins from the air to 
the water cycle in future. 

That would mean incinerator chimney 
smoke had to be dry-cleaned, a process 
of which experience has also been gain- 
ed. ' 

Smoke fumes at the Dllsseldorr inci- 
nerator are cleaned by a technique des- 
cribed as semi- dry. 

“The process is a mixture of the wet 
washing and the dry-cleaning techniques 
lhai largely avoids the drawbacks of 
eqch,” said Dr marnel of Dtlsseldorf. 

A reagent is sprayed into the hot 
smoke, where it forms compounds with 
the acid components, such as hydroch- 


T he money doesn't slink, the Roman 
Emperor Vespasian is reported to 
have said when surveying the proceeds 
of a tax on toilets. 

This epithet could arguably be said to 
fit the findings of a conference on biolo- 
gical sewage purification held In Krc- 
feld. 

It may even he said to have applied in 
a twofold sense. Technical and micro- 
biological improvements are making 
biological purification more effective 
and odourless, for one. 

For another, biological purification 
can nol only recoup costs but even moke 
a profit, or so the VDI, or German En- 
gineers Association, which organised 
the gathering, claims. 

Effluent purification is usually' a 
two-stage process, the first being a me- 
chanical stage at which some impurities 
are separated as sediment and sludge. 

In the second, biological stage, micro- 
organisms are s£t to work to eat up the 
waste. They are usually aerobic bacteria 
that need an ample supply of oxygen for 
reproduction and for processing organic 
impurities' (i.«. oxydising them into car- 
bon dioxide and water). 

fn many purification plants the oxy- 
gen is merely available on the surface of 
the ivater in the basins, so basins have to 
be wide and shallow. 

Bio-reactors, which are space- and 
energy-saving, are slimline towers in 
which air, including oxygen, is passed 
not just over the surface but throughout 
the. water. 6 

Air is fed to the bed of the reactor and 
spread by nozzles in the form of tiny 
bubbles that slowly rise to the surface 
releasing oxygen as they go. 

The oxygen in the air is put to belter 
use in tall basins that in the conventio- 
nal squat variety because the bubbles 


it loride, hydrofluoridc, sulphur dioxide 
d and carbon dioxide. 

□ The humidity evaporates in the heat, 
the dry neutral salts are filtered out toge- 
n ther with the dust in the smoke. No aff- 
y luent is left over. 

f In wet washing the smoke is chilled to 
i below its point of condensation. In the 
Dtisseldorf process it isn't, so there are 
S no problems with corrosion. 

■ In Dflsseldorf the neutral salts nre 
5 being stored on a garbage lip for the 
time being. But they might well be used, 
or so it is felt, in roadbuilding, for noise- 
: abatement embankments and the like. 
That would be in keeping with a fur- 
ther demand made by Dr Schmidt-Teg- 
ge, Who wanted to see more attention 
paid to the reuse of residue reclaimed 
* from the smoke. 

The fluidised bed drier is totally dry 
in its manner of operation. The smoke is 
passed through a calcium hydroxide 
powder at high pressure. Toxin particles 
settle on the calcium hydroxide. 

This technique has been found most 
satisfactory at Schwandorf garbuge-fired 
power station, nlthough the residue has 
to be stored on a special dump because 
of its high content of easily soluble sub- 
stances. 

It amounted to between 50kg and 
70kg per tonne of gnrbage, said Herr 
Keller-Reinspnch of Suurherg-Hfllter- 
Lurgi GmbH. 

Purification of 
sewage ‘can 
be profitable 9 

are in the water for longer and give off 
more of their oxygen. 

Bio-reactors arc already ip operation 
in several German cities. They carry out 
biological sewage purification in u way 
that saves space nnd elminaies smell and 
noise. 

For industrial effluent the bacteria 
count needs to be increased and the bio- 
chemical activity boosted. Heinz Braucr 
and associates at the Technical Universi- 
ty, West Berlin, have devised an elevat- 
ing jet reactor for this purpose. 

• elevation is provided by punched 
discs arranged above each other in a cy- 
linder and powered hydraulically. Ed- 
dies form althe holes. • . 

This ensures that the bacteria tend lo 
clog less and to expose a larger surface 
area to the effluent. 

It also ensures that the air bubbles are 
constantly renewed, guaranteeing the 
best conceivable oxygen supply to the 
bacteria. 

The elevating jet reactor can purify in 
between 15 and 30 minutes even ex- 
tremely dirty effluent. 

It is a small but high-powered purifi- 
cation unit that can decentralise the 
process, making it possible to treat eff- i 
luent where it occurs. , 

A further advantage of decentralisa- 
tion according to Herr Cremer of the , 

VD L ? P Usscldorf * was that bacteria l 

could be bred specially to deal with the i 

specific category of effluent. ( 

That shows in a particularly striking 
manner what close cooperation between 


Special storage is 
which is why ways of soliffoj 

s.due are currently being J 
So a complicated and ej,S 

no logy (costly to insta,, 
run) is needed to extract 

only some of them, from fog- 

h Wrtu ' d be m °re sensible^ 
never to find their way i*? 
in the Inst place, and that g*} 
hmdDrSchmidt-Tegge'sS 
Prevention, lie snid, wash! 
cure. Fewer toxins should CL 

ated m products and gnateni 

be taken in disposing of ibj 
Synthetics, snid Professor 
the Technical University w«! 
accounted for 70 per cent tffo* 
50 per cent of the cadran-g 
of the sulphur und signified 
of the lend, fluorine and me;c%, 
boge. 1 

• Synthetic waste might tiro* 
est heating value but its me,, 
blematic because or its high to; 

Even if garbage contained^ 
cent or so of synthetic, mitniii 
erator chimney smoke definhthi 
cleaning. 

Organic waste is little beito.z 
ting for 66 per cent of copper,?* 
the lead, three quarters of thena 
third of the cadmium and 38pao 
the zinc in garbage. 

There is no clear explanation 
lablc for this slate of affairs. Uijt 
den waste was to blame, Profo 
her suggested. 

It remains to he seen howttisi 
lo be disposed of. Individual e 
of the public ean do little. Moci 
heavy metal evidently finds itsu 
garbage via nimosphcric polhik 
the soil, Mml 

tiler lageaspiegel, 20 Nonrir 


process engineers and microbWf 
needed lor biological effluent 
So fur uerohic bacteria ate 
been referred lo in connection! 
wage puri fiiicu l ion. They m 
uhout half (he organic waste ink 
substance, with the result ll** 
treatment produce* enormous* 
of sewage sludge as a by-product 
New processes were 
Krcfeid conference. Their aim* 
separate the sludge from t&cp 
waste water faster and mortem 
Sludge is then further 
septic towers where biogas isp* 
Provided it contains no he*)' 1 
dried sludge is h fine fertiliser- 
The production ofenornunoj* 
of sewage sludge can bf ^ 
using anaerobic bacteria (thtyP 
oxygen for thrir metabolism)- 
They don't need to be pM*" 
gen, which is expensive, fliqfj 
substantial quantity of biogas ■ 
much less biomass, or sludge ' 
Anaerobic bacteria coni^ 1 * 
waste into over 90 per cent 
carbon dioxide. The biogas ca 
for heating. . 

Herr Sahm of JOlich nueff** 
centre said anaerobic 
tion would probably be'*J 
many kinds of effluent that rt**. 
in composition. # 

He felt the anaerobic 
much less energy than aer£ ®\ji 
If the biogas output wcre,a *!L| 
count the entire cost of an#^ 
mem could be covered. J 

What was more, the cw , 
disposal could be cut- So ; 
though even In the short 
eats of environmental 
d us try may come dos er ^^^i 

• (Sflddouuctie Mwati 
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llergies still 

a blotch 
or one in five 

t in five : Germans has an allergy, 
fet allergy research is stili in its in- 

peat French writer Marcel Proust 
Ejridden with, asthma caused by 
kjyto house dust when he wrote 
Rf membra nee of Things Past”. 
Clived today, he could have been 

j Richard 111 of England turned 
ifter eating strawberries thut hud 
checked by his taster, the . cook 
If. 

■as back to normal a day later but 

E Council lord he disliked was 
for attempted regicide by poi- 

ttlei Washington, a 1 2-year-old 
y died after being tossed into 
uhraied swimming pool by his 
L What they did not know was 
mi allergic to cold, 
it is no end of substances or con- 
i that can trigger an allergic rcnc- 
And there is no end lo the consc- 
s of such a reaction: .shortness of 
pay fever, skin eruptions, itchi- 
[tiat keeps people from sleeping 
jjcDd pressure so low as to make it 
Ik to summon the energy to yet 

jW 

U medical research u long time 
ever some of the mechanisms he- 
Ulergic reactions. 

ftisorder was named by Viennese 
Srician Clemens von Pirquci in 
Tit derived the name from ;*//<», 

( "different” and ergon for "ef- 

ras once a “fashionable” dis- 
iow matter-of-raclly seen as a 
in the body’s reaction to envi- 
I factors." 

20,000 new chemical suhsmn- 
nlhesiscd every year — and a 
red of them can cause allergic 

Jme octu pinions, such as spray- 
J chemistry and pharmaceutical 
■.one in three people have an al- 

Rhy some people are allergic to 
glances remains a mystery. 

I vcntional medicine sees allergy as 
•.attempt to repel outside in- 
pically proteins. The proteins 
tn allergic reaction, is possible 
1 - l ^e environment in count- 

rgic rCa ction is in effect a mat- 
' contacts with a foreign pro- 

2* v tbc contact is not 
?. change takes place 

is called a Sensitisation. It 
rS® adversc faction to later 
(jtv protein. The protein 
5 '£?* ion « called an antigen. 
ostariCes formed within the 

h®"* process of sensitisation 
as antibodies. 

saik e n ‘ a ? ibody reaction (AAR) 
lssuc hormone known as his- 

JS** reactions - rang- 
t j^' n . css , , t0 Fatal circulation 
^ be blamed on this organ- 

Pleased by so many 
<and eww by 

Lto u h 0 Va -I5“ dc il impossible so 
)$. . |Bp Wlt M complete list of 


The effects also vary widely. Some 
patients' noses clog up daily at 5.00 p.m. 
Other people are sensitive to pollen in 
the second half of the yeur but are unaf- 
fected by it in the firs! half. 

Dr Wolfgang Jorde, who heads an 
asthma hospital in M&nchcnglndhuch, 
has tried to arrange the various antigens 
into categories: 

• Allergy against food and medicine 
can be caused Hy milk, protein, eggs, 
fish, fruit, legumes, etc., 

• Inhalation allergy that can lead to 
asthma can he caused hy mushroom 
spores and pollen, household dust, wool 
and even the flakes on the spouse's skin. 
•Skin allergies arc put down to cos- 
metics, furs, flowers, metals, detergents 
and. in some cases, Christmas trees. 

Hut it is still unknown why some peo- 
ple react to contact with an antigen by 
forming masses of antibodies while 
others arc spared. 

It takes a great deni of medical sleu- 
thing to isolate relevant antigens. In fact, 
it takes exhaustive tests to determine 
if a suspected allergy actually exists. 

The patient is injected with heavily di- 
luted allergen extracts. The idea is to 
bring about un AAR conflict tinder con- 
trolled conditions and restrict it to a li- 
mited area. 

The process can he risky. In some 
people, one-millionth of a grant of anti- 
gen is enough to cause a lire-thrcatening 
anaphylactic shock. Many general prac- 
titioners are therefore hesitant to make 
the tests. 

Once the allergen has been pinpoint- 
ed comes the even more difficult task of 
devising a therapy. 

Telling a patient that he is allergic to 
eggs is useless because the substances 
found in them also exist in bread, sweets 
and even in Campari. 

This makes it even more difficult lo 
eliminate the culprit antigen. 

People who arc allergic to air pollu- 
tion or pollen are often forced to change 
their occupation or move to another 
place. 

A new approach culled “specific dc- 
sensitisminn" consists in administering 
small doses of the patient's antigen. 

The treatment can extend over weeks 
or months or, indeed, years. But it has 
proved .successful in 50 per cent of 
eases. Nobody knows why, p c(er j en( sch 

(Uie Will. IX November 11X31 


Why cigarettes should have 
more nicotine, not less 


C igarettes should have more nicotine, 
not less, says a cancer specialist. 
Professor Ferdinand Schmidt writes 
in Medical Tribune thut low-nicotine ci- 
garettes only make the smoker smoke 
more to get the desired level of nicotine. 

if cigarettes had more nicotine, smo- 
kers would be satisfied with fewer of 
them. • 

Tar, carbon monoxide and other poi- 
sonous substances should be reduced, 
he wrote, but not nicotine. 

He also suggested the use of natural 
tobaccos instead of toasted because the 
latter tended to be inhaled more deeply. 

Professor Schmidt, head of Heidel- 
berg University's tumour research de- 
partment, accuses the tobacco industry 
of just being clever in inventing cigaret- 
tes with low levels of damaging ingre- 
dients. It was a dangerous invention. 1 

The number of smokers had been 
dropping since 1960 in industrialised 
countries, but cigarette sales had been 
rising steeply. 

Fewer 1 people were smoking more. 
Sales of low nicotine filter brands were 
climbing. 

Professor Schmidt: "Reducing nico- 
tine below a certain level has caused a 
reaction in smokers. They depend on a 
certain intake of nicotine. When- they 
don’t get it due to the filter or light to- 
baccos, they compensate by smoking 
more and inhaling more deeply." : 

Medical statistics show an increase in 
cancer despite the falling tar and nico- 
tine content of cigarettes and despite the 
Tact that the link between 1 smoking and 
cancer is beyond dispute. • 

Professor Schmidt has compared the 
data of 792 bronchial cancer patients 
(97.3 per cent of them smokers). 

The average age of death for smokers 
of filter cigarettes was lower than for 
those who smoked non-filterod brands. 

Filters were also useless as a protec- 
tion against stomach and duodenal can- 
cer nnd ulcers, cancer or the mouth and 
other types of tumour. 

Professor Scheldt suggests reducing 
the tnr, carbon-mbnoxidc and other poi- 
sonous substances in cigarettes but not 
nicotine. 


Food contamination reports are 
exaggerated,; dietists say 


Q uality control of food in Germany 
has improved greatly in recent 
years, a meeting of German food experts 
ha$ been told. 

Consumers had been unnecessarily 
alarmed by reports of harmful substan- 
ces in food. There WPf e very few cases 
where contaminants exceeded prescrib- 
ed limits. . i 

The meeting, of the Frankfurt-based 
dietary society, dealt with contamination 
of food by heavy metals, nitrates, insec- 
ticides and agricultural drugs. 

Professor Wolfgang Getjek of the Bar 
vurian Veterinary Authority said that the 
use of antibiotics, hormones and. drugs 
in livestock farming showed no indica- 
tion of health hazards lo the consumer. 

He justified the use of these growth 
promoting substances. They were essen- 
tial if tbe animals were to gain weight 
rapidly and make belter use of, their 
feed, “Animal fanning on today’s scale 
would be impossible without .these 
aids.” - _ ; 

PfofessorJohannes-Friedrich Diehl of 

the Federal food research centre in 


Karlsruhe said the World Health Orga- 
nisation had round that the limits set by 
the German authorities for lead and 


"On the contrary: The nicotine con- 
tent should be increased to enable the 
smoker to meet his . personal nicotine 
needs with fewer cigarettes. This would 
at least reduce the intake of other harm- 
ful substances,” he says. 

He also suggests the use of natural to- 
baccos in cigarettes because the toasted 
variety is inhaled more deeply. . 

It would be relatively easy for the 
Bonn Health Ministry to pass the neces- 
sary regulations. 

(Der Tagesspiegd, IS November 1983) 

School stress 
takes a toll 
of pupils 

S chool ofter triggers psychosomatic 
illness in children, says an article in 
the medical journal Arzliiche Praxis. 

The head of the psychosomatric de- 
partment of MQnster University’s chil- 
dren's clinic. Professor Ingeborg Joch- 
mus, writes that more children are. being 
referred to psychiatrists. 

Studies made in Heidelberg and Tu- 
bingen showed , (hat in- 1960 only -.one 
child in 12 had {o be. referred to a child 
psychiatrist, because of problems at 
schoo). The. figure in 1969 was one in 
five and in 1976 one in three. 

Professor Jochmus: "In addition to 
their school problems, these children 
suffered from insomnia, nightmares, 
bed-wetting, muscle twitching, involun- 
tary reflex movements, stuttering, early 
morning nausea and other digestive tract 
disorders.” 

She blames school stress on several 
factors: "They are only partly due to our 
having developed Into a performance- 
oriented sbeiety and the youngsters' un- 
certain future. The problems are fre- 
quently due to the children's own poor 
psychological development and lack of 
talent. Sometimes these shortcomings 
are of a partial nature like dyslexia, poor; 
arithmetic and retarded speech. 

Fear- played a major role in psycho- 
somatic disorders caused by school. An 
example: a child knows that it is weak in' 
spelling. If ii knows that it will have to 
take dictation at school the next day,; 
worry leads to, insomnia. This is often; 
followed by biliousness and vomiting: 
before (edvirig home.' | 

•' The child -arrives at schpoj frightened 
and witbout having slept property. The 
sugar level in the b)opd,. would go down 


mercury were' undercut by 'TO, per cent.; markedly. Fallureiin the test was the re-; 
the figure for. cadmiuip was 50 per cepl. su j ti . ; ... : i 

There was no reason for concern. The . .professor Jochmus: “Most children: 
public had barely taken note of the im- are .afi^idjhat.coiiiing.bonie with poor) 
provements since 1976. " ' , ' : • majks.wiU distress .their parents. Fear of; 

Then, the maximum tolerance levels failure is heightened by the parents' High, 
for lead were exceeded by 'tan percent. • • ejcpepLafiohS. the ipsoinhiagrid the psy-j 
Cadmium conlahiinatlon reached 1 al-^ ^ogp^a^c sympt oirris before going to; 
piost 100 per cent of the permissible le- school are thus intensified. 


vel, and mercury 60 per cent, *■ 

1 Cadmium intake through ' cigarette 

smoking was more dangerous. ■ . 

Smokers’ bodies contained three times 
the amount of non-smokers’.' ' 

Professor Gerhard Eisenbrand, 6f 
Kaiserslautern University, said that 
people smoking an average of 20 ciga- 
rettes a day absorbed 30 . times the 
amount of carcinogenic nitrosamines 
absorbed by non-smokers. 


The disappointed parents -imposed; 
restrictions! This led to more problems. ; 

She suggests that new insights into; 
psychological .diagnosis should provide; 
ths.basia of a therapy. In the case she ci-I 
.ted* the; first thing to do would be to find: 
out whether the child suffered from dys-, 
lexia or whether the underlying cause', 
was an inability to concentrate. 

Pills could only help as a support for 
educational and psychotherapeutic mea-! 


; Compared with this, the nitrosamines ijqfes. Ip sornye cases, transfer to another; 
found in lettuce, spinach, Cured meat : sc h 00 fto ease the pressure on the child! 

and beer were negligible.; . : , eyw more could help. : - * 

I (Wcldeuliche AD^emeloe, 21 November I9U) (Bremer NedirtcWen, 19 November 1983) 
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T he German population is declining. 
Families are hpmmi'nn if 


■ ' ~r " — w.viiuiiijj. 

M. families are becoming smaller. If 
the birth rates continue to be the world's 
lowest, there will be only 38 million 
Germans in the year 2030, Bonn Family 
AfTairs Minister Heiner Geissler told the 
German Paediatric Society. 

It was regrettable that more and more ' 
children were growing^up witffitoHjrgr! 
there and sisters. The average GermW 
family now had only 1.5 children: 

One-child families are also becoming 
prevalent among the members of par- 
liament. In the Adenauer era there were 
many MPs with large families. Not now 
Right how only three MPs have none 
children. 

Ifaiay. 57 percent or German fami- 
EeS-fiatfeonly one child. Growing up 
without brothers and sisters, once regar- 
ded as a curse, is now common. 

TTie only child was once seen as being 
spoiled and selfish. And the moment it 
behaved differently from other children 
people would say: "What can you ex- 
pect? It's an only child." 

"It is now known that the child is not 
the problem case it was once made out 
to be " says Bonn psychology Professor 
Ursula Lehr. 

But prejudices towards the one-child 
family are still deep-rooted. 

America started re-thinking on this af- 
ter the first astronauts went to the moon: 

It turned out that each was an only 
child. All were plcked for their outstan- 
ding intelligence, daring and stamina. 

was it mere coincidence that all these 
astronauts grew up without brothers and 
sisters and therefore had parental love 
lavished on them? Psychologists - not 
only in the USA — began to look into 
this question. 

Some- time ago, the Gentian Research 
Association commissioned two sociolo- 
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gists to study the lives of women who 
had carved out a career for themselves. 

They found that 70 per cent of these 
women — politicians, top civil servants, 
managers, entrepreneurs, architects, 
scientists and journalists — either grew 
up as only children or with brothers and 
sisters far apart in age. 

"The fact that these women found 
themselves in a ‘pioneer situation' from 
bmh moulded their attitudes in later 
life," the two sociologists say. 

The women they interviewed were not 
afraid to tackle something new.. They 
were dynamic and did not shirk deci- 
sions. 

Psychologists say this self-confidence, 
the basis of success in business and so- 
ciety, is because of the added attention 
first-born children receive. 

Both mother and father devote most 
of their affection to their first child. If 
this child remains the only one, it conti- 
nues to receive this undivided affection 
until it reaches adulthood. 

Psychologist Magda Neuerer says: 
“In this way, the only child is spared 
many, a frustration.” 

In her book Eltemlexikon (Parents’ 
Encyclopedia) she explains why the only 
child usually copes with life rather well: 
its parents often both work and there- 
fore do not have the time to fuss. 

This makes. the child substitute school 
friends, for brothers and sisters. 

Parents, too, have changed in the past 
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ho years: fathers are no longer as uuthorita- 
s. rian as they used to be, nnd mothers 
:se have increasingly assumed the role of a 
is, friend. There is generally more of an 
is, atmosphere of friendship than a few de- 
‘w cades ago. 

id The only child is, however, in danger 
of being over-cosseted by its parents, 
id Some mothers are too protective, which 
m does not encourage initiative in the 
er child. 

It is important for the only child to 
ot experience life in a group, psychologists 
sy say. Even as a six-month-old, it should 
i- spend a few hours a week playing with 
other children of the same age to learn 
e ' social attitudes. "In addition, pnly chil- 
»■ dren need a challenge," says Magda 
n Neuerer. . 

It is wrong for parents to smooth all 
i difficulties Tor them. Children who re- 
1 ceive too much attention in the family 
will later demand the same attention 
1 from society. They want to continue 
being the focal point. 

j Psychologists arc pretty much agreed 
1 that in most cases the only child’s inlcl- 
, lectua! developement is splendid in a 
normal family. 

[ I* if imaginative, knows how to ex- 
press itself, and its arguments are clever. 

It is usually highly motivated, though it 
frequently has problems within a group 
because it has not learned to adjust. 

But psychologists warn against over- 
emphasising this because children from 
. large families also tend in grow up with 
problems. 

Studies. show (hut many of those chil- 
dren front big families ure not particu- 
larly successful at school and in their 
working lives. They lack motivation and 
ure often not capable of expressing 
themsclvgs. 

.. ' ;ir S cr the family, the greater the 
likelihood of an authoritarian untiring, 
mg with many "don’ts.” This leads to a 
certain rivalry among children, leading 
to unresolved frustrations. 

Such an utmosphere makes it difficult 
to develop positive sentiments towards 
. the parents. i 

Young people’s reactions to both an 
authoritarian and an over- protective up- 
bringing are similar. In both cases they 
increasingly seek refuge among others of 
me same age, whose inlluence becomes 
dominant. . , i 

"The Germans are headed towards 1 
becoming a society of only children," 1 
says Frankfurt sociologist Dr Almut 1 
Steger. 

This trend would become more pro- ’ 1 
nounced, and in (he year 2000 more 1 

3. 2 ?. cent or the population * 
Would live m one-person households, * 
she says In a study: 

No 1 matter hoW much (he family af- v 
fairs minister deplores this, all indica- « 
tore show that birth rates will decline 
still further. ^ 

Though this is the time when those f 
born »n the high birth rate years will fl 

found families,- the subsequent ! trend 
will be downward again,; experts say. S 

Predicts AIrhut Stegef says some40 fi 

5?. p€ ^, of women' capable of child bea- m 

« -Si r 2T ain ? hiWleSs around the fi 
rL^i 200 ?' m? 1 ? trcnd awards one-child I 
families Will Increase as early as next O 
decade. P ( 

‘■ u .. '' Sigrid LatkA-JOhring 
(Hannavenche Allgemsirtt, 12 November I98S) 
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rs actions arc not governed W 

a °n financial success becaLr 

m vinced that any such reebi 

e . prove wrong." ™ 

Bui why do the Bach** 
Br D "«: ‘‘Originally I w J 

s another film. But all proiwb 

; h rejected it out of hand I 
ic prepared to give a penny i 

make a film without a mark 

0 The Bachmeier story Is boHldi,' 

:s and that’s why private Rim 

d were prepared to finance it" 

Jj Bohm has not one but ilia 

1 se 5 tor sponsors: the Film ft* 
stilute, the Hamburg timing 

a bon and the so-caljed refers 

allotted on the basis of licto 

1 the previous film made by hk 

lion, television is in on the 

Y sion. 

, Dries t's application for for 
recently turned down by the 
. Filin Promotion Centre wi 
mem. 

i His film will he backed byi 
tion guarantee, fnvolvemenlby 
Alze Rruuner und private 
through the investment con. 
This is helped by a change Eb 
law. 

One of the co-producers, 
the copyright for the series/ 
ter, is the publishing house 
Juhr (hut not Stem which is 
by it). 

l ong before shooting of ike 
films started, Driest telephoned 
find out whether the two pro, 
clash, lie says Rohm put him 
telling him that he would 
(he problems .surrounding (b 
of little Anna. Iluclimcier. M 
mil interest him nil that much, 
Driest: "1 told him okay ml 
him to give me a ring if there 
a change. I've heard nodiiij 
from him." • 

Things have changed in the- 
Hark Bohm: "Burkhard iafl 
under no circumstances find 
in a clinch. 1 couldn’t card leu 
distributor Wohlrabe or Marias* 
yers do. AH that matters Is 
films that will get lo the'oij^j 
thing that happens in this 
good for us. We’re benefiting 
by doing it simultaneously." 

Ho elaborates: "I rather 
the public 1 doesn’t want MJ 
Bachmeier. People only firtd" 
that we should both be nwjfjW] 
althe same time.” 

Driest would lik* BohmjW 
version so that he can sea it w 
my own work. I find this. inW* 

“I wish Hark Bohm the 
We started together and i w® . 
finish together," says 
friendly smile. . • • ■ 

The producer of Ddest’s ^ 
Schidor: "I can well'im.^ 

film to be released first 

money. The two films could » 
fice success. There’ll be fl®®- 
I believe that they will id nj! 
derman film any fbrther,;M. 
Fassbinder's fii ms did,” 
i\. u .■ Fritz 
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'Hamburg police clamp down as 
gangs tighten their grip 


-jniMd crime is a growing proli- 
xin all built-up areas. In Hum- 
j his forced the police and the law 
tart on a flurry of activity. 

0] departments have been set up 
,(iffed with under-covcr agents. 
giHia] public prosecutors and jud- 
Ke been appointed to crack down 

Ej«d crime in northern Gcrmnny 
Ely based around Hamburg's red 
phtrict of St Pauli. 

[fttjli is safer than it used to be for 
ilo the strip clubs and clip joints, 
[mile they are no longer robbed or 
Btopay inflated bills at pistol-point 
pother duress. 

|l organised errime is growing. A 
[tan ago there were said to be signs 
pp. Now gangs threaten to become 
lament feature; 

(port of Hamburg is a particularly 
Sc breeding-ground for theft and 
K stolen property, for blackmail 
pslly "protection money"), prosti- 
k and living off immoral> earnings. 
L gaming, illegal immigration and 
h illegal labour agencies. 
pBg in stolen cars (especially the 
nitel variety), bribery, slavc-lrud- 
Mtvery conceivable breach of the 
!»* Act: all offences are represen- 

rised crime, the Seuatc recently 
! city council, has taken on new 
specially conspiracy nnd divl- 
btXMH. 

wing brutality was apparent, 
tdy in the use of firearms, and 


not just in deuling with victims. Shoot- 
outs between gangs are increasingly fre- 
quent. 

Gangs have grown increasingly bare- 
faced from year to year, slaking their 
claims to various areas of St Pauli in 
particular and defending their territory 
by force of arms. 

The police definitely left them to fight 
it out among themselves for too long. 
This was due less to lack of enthusiasm 
on the purl of officers on the spot than 
to poor leadership (if any) of the force. 

The Hamburg police were in the 
throes of a crisis that immobilised them 
where fighting crime was concerned. 

Former police chief GQnther Redding 
was not up to the job. Shortly before he 
retired thieves even stole jewellery from 
his home. 

Less senior officers were suspected of 
making common cause with the under- 
world or of failing to avoid in time the 
impression (hat they were doing so. 

Officers themselves fell foul of the 
law, being tried and convicted of offen- 
ces ranging from dealing in stolen goods 
to trading in narcotics. 

The Senate, or municipal authority, 
realised something had to he done. A 
special commission was .set up to look 
into allegations. 

It consisted of representatives of the 
police and the public prosecutor’s off- 
ice. They spent IS months cheeking 91)0 
allegations against nearly 300 people, 
including 99 public officials. 

A number of police officers were ta- 
ken to court, and the Hamburg police 
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larceny squad was 
abolished. A special 
department set up 
by Home AfTairs 
Senator Alfons 
Pawelczyk has now 
ret its sights on or- 
ganised crime. It 
consists of 45 
hand-picked officers 
and clerical staff. 

They have the latest 

equipment and are ( a °d other) light at night, the gangster’s delight. Ham- 
entitled to use un- burg’s Davldswache police station In the notorious St Pauli 
der-cover agents, dlatrlct (Photo: Archlv) 

Their instructions also allow them lee- pimps known by the initials GmbH and 


way in other respects. 

Several spectacular large-scale raids 
by CiD squads, some in conjunction 
with the inland revenue's flying squad, 
have notched up initial successes. 

After long, hard work Wilfried Schulz, 
n self-styled restaurateur and business- 
man, boxing promoter and longstanding 
uncrowned king of the St Pauli under- 
workd, was put behind bars. 

He had often been taken into custody, 
but seldom for long. The police never 
had enough evidence to keep him be- 
hind bars. '■ A 

Schulz, 55, has now heen "inside" for 
over a year and will be standing trial on 
charges of encouraging prostitution, 
being an accessary to perjury, helping 
others to commit forgery und being as- 
soeiuicd with bribery and corruption. 

Wilfried Schulz and his associates are. 
duo to stand trial. So are a group of 


lw is cracking down oil illegal 
agencies many of which profi* 
paying sweatshop rates lo for- 
ters. 

WuwJ.-qf. 60, including police, 
prosecutors, luhour und revenue 
^ last month raised u Munich 
r took »way nearly l.tKll) files. 
Sf’PJjy. with representatives all 
wworld, trades in industrial plant 
" on 8| id service activities. 

015 lo have a staff of 700 cons- 
* n Europe, mainly 
JJRlipinos, But the evidence of 
wis 50 overwhelming that 
fcnfcrso staff have been arres- 
awaiting trial. 

,'2? char 8 e construction 
Ihui n D ^ 35 an hour P w m8n 

^1° pay the men a mere DM9 

E? 1 ”! ! hc d ' ffercii ce. Indu- 
social security deductions. 

«n earn a dear 
i a n y b ^ lr i n 8 0lJ t 100 men. 

er? f 0ri , thise iatter-day 
spring 25 specie! la- 
^ squads were set up in va- 
we, country. '• •' 

ig.NiBytaflyinii 

ofilce work. ■■ • ■ 
N biS: sU,d extra 
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Sweatshop job agencies cash 
in on cheap foreign labour 


legislation has stepped up collaboration 
between government departments. 

The health insurance, labour ex- 
change, aliens' police, police, public 
prosecutor’s office, inland revenue and 
factory inspectors used to work uncoor- 
dinatedly. 

Now they have scrapped red tape and 
readily share information and help each 
other out. 

Yet Manfred Odumann in Hunover 
says what he and his colleagues have 
uncovered is merely the tip of an ice- 

ber «- . . , 

The report he and other regional la- 
bour exchanges have compiled for the 
Federal Labour Office in Nuremberg 
says (hat offirials on the spot are inun- 
dated with incriminating material. 

Since la« April over 1 ,000 breaches of 
tht regulations governing private leasing 
of labour have come (o light. 

In Germany as a whole there are an 
estimated 200,000 illegal construction 
workers, which is a scandal In view of 
the 130,000 building workers registered 
as unemployed. 

fa practice, as seen from Emden, 
agendas working Trom Holland set up 
companies in Germany, using figure- 
heads as managers. 

These companies often employ only a 
single worker officially . and above- 
board. His- (ax ah 4 *bd«l ; ;sedirityeon- 
tributkmi am paid lo she rfgtii auifiori-.- 


ties, so the companies are issued with 
certificates of good conduct. 

Tills is the sort of paperwork they 
need to be able to go into business as 
sub-contractors to leading construction 
firms. 

Contracts are drawn up and illegal la- 
bourers then employed on building sites. 
Often the contracts are a mere excuse 
for what both sides know is going on. 

If the dwindle comes lo light the wor- 
kers simply disappear, and with them 
the company that supplied them. 

What dq such activities cost the tax- 
payer? The trades union confederation 
says the unpaid tax amounts to maybe 
DMIObn a year and the unpaid health 
and social security contribution to a fur- 
ther DM5bn. 

These are enormous sums, and a body 
of Experts conferring at the Bundeskri- 
minalamt a few days ago said they were 
realistic estimates. 

Where so much is at stake there is 
bound to be tough competition and at 
least two Dutch groups, the. Nijmegen 
Mafia and, the Brabant^ Syndicate, are 
known to be competing for the lucrative 
German maiket: , 

, There y/as a recent dispute at Lingen 
nudepr power station, where one agent 
elbowed another out of a contract Wqrth 
several hundred thousand ■ dpuf«% 
marts. ' 


Hamburg's Hell's Angels (who have 
even been banned by the Bonn Interior 
Ministry). 

So three large-scale trials are in the 
pipeline. A special unit or the public 
prosecutor's office has been set up to 
handle cases brought to light by. the 
police special department. 

Two new chambers at the county 
court haye beep set up to ensure that the 
accused are not released before their ca- 
ses' come up (as has happened in the 
past) because legal deadlines couldn't be 
met. 

In the heart of Si Pauli,' alongside the 
clip joints on Grasse Freiheit, there is n 
Catholic church, St Joseph's. It has a 
sign on the gate saying: “There is no- 
thing Jesus can’t handle.’’ 

Senator Pawelczyk hopes he will be 
able to say the same of his police. 

Uwe Bahnsen 
(Die Well, 14 November 1983) 


Sub-contractor Gerardus Ouwens, 
from Nijmegen, who employed 60 illegal 
Dutch contract workers at the reactor 
site, has threatened to get his own back 
on his successor. 

"It’s going to cost him a good Tew 
thousand," he says. 

Fear stalks the building sites, aqd 
Federal Border Patrol pnd labour ex- 
change officers are no stranger tp it. 
They arc most reluctant to be photogra- 
phed at work. 

They are worried the gangsters- may 
try to get their own back on them; and 
not fpr 'nothing. One border patrolman 
has been shot at, another's car has been 
wrecked.-., ■” ' ' 

Put . must the-' flying squad men be 
aimed as a result? The Federal labour 
Office is seriously considering issuing its 
special officers yrith firearms. - 
. Even if it does, they will still face a le- 
gal problem. ; People '-can be taken’ to. 
Court and prosecuted for a criminal of- 
fence ir they as much as steal a bicycle. ; 

Illegal job agencies can merely be fin-, 
ed, whether: for oneoffence dr 100, and - 
as Christof BiirmCesfer of the building 
workers’ union pup it: 

■ “They ' and . the companies that - hire , 
them can pay the fines out of their jack-; 
et pockets." =. 

The fines' are ptLrtiof the way the opr 
eration jsroosted, and often enough the 
offender? arc beyond tjip reach; of fob 

' law. y ' . .. f'w ■;/ ; . j';/, '■* ■■ 

"We : have i rfned bite , . offender. 
DM72O,b0O” says ; Manfred Ochsmann 
tin Hmiover: ‘’But he has'gbt off sedt-free 
' because he iivesiri the ^Netherlands." ; 

' yi; Klaus Wieudf 

(HuiflOvericheAilgttniitnt, 19 NovemberI983) 



